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GREETINGS 


TO THE POPE, supreme head of the Catholic and 
apostolic Church founded by Christ, spiritual ruler 
over the nations and the races of the entire world, 
with a prayer that all men, everywhere, may rec- 
ognize in him, as the vicar on earth, and through 
the Church entrusted to him, the Divinity of Christ, 
the King. . . . TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, supreme executive of our coun- 
try, entrusted by the free vote of the citizens with 
the duty of preserving our traditional form of de- 
mocracy and the inalienable rights of all the people, 
with the prayer that God may guide him aright in 
the impending crises that are developing between 
citizens, between classes, between the nations of 
the world. .. . TO THE HIERARCHY OF AMER- 
ICA, the successors to the Apostles in the Sees of 
this land, with a prayer that they, with God’s help, 
may continue to preserve and foster through the 
Church in America that true love of God and the 
neighbor which will infallibly cure the moral, intel- 
lectual, religious and social ills of our democracy. 
... TO THE PRIESTS AND THE LAITY, closely 
joined in their respective apostolates, the ones 
signed with the oil of Holy Orders, the others with 
that of Confirmation, with a prayer that they may 
be bound as one in charity and zeal within the 
Church and toward those, without distinction, who 
are not of our Faith. ...TO OUR WRITERS AND 
OUR READERS, co-workers with us, the Editors, 
with whom, week by week, we strive to spread the 
gospel of the unsullied truth of Christ among a free 
and liberalized people that is being assailed by the 
propagandists of subversive doctrines. 
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COMMENT 








THE major surveys of the world of 1937 offered 
in this issue deal with the international desire for 
unity among governments, the universal achieve- 
ment of unity within the Catholic Church, and the 
lack of unity in the United States. The contrast 
is striking. The things of Caesar, that is govern- 
ment and politics, are disrupted; the things of God, 
that is religion and spiritual power, are one in the 
one Church of Christ. While discord rends every 
other phase of American life, peace and harmony 
reside within the Catholic Church of the United 
States. No dissenting voices among the Bishops who 
assembled in Washington during November marred 
the passing of the keen and strong resolutions on 
the social and economic problems of our country, 
or of the letters to the Bishops of Germany and 
Spain. No conflicts of opinion on essential matters 
manifested themselves in the fifteen and more na- 
tional conventions held during the year; the dele- 
gates were uniformly one in mind and will. Nor 
was there disagreement between convention and 
convention, even in neutral and open questions. The 
Catholic Church in the United States is a solid 
bloc. Furthermore, the Catholic Church in this 
country is active and progressive, for the honor of 
God and the good of the nation. Having struggled 
through poverty and illiteracy, it is now financially 
stable and cultured. It knows what to say and it 
speaks with emphasis. But it is dissatisfied with 
itself in that it is not progressing with longer 
strides. Therefore, it is, through a variety of 
agencies, stopping the leakage, vitalizing its zeal, 
educating itself through study clubs, and sanctify- 
ing itself through a more abundant Sacramental 
life. The past year it increased by nearly a quarter 
of a million souls. The increment of converts, most- 
ly adults, was estimated to be more than 62,000. 
Three new archdioceses were created and four new 
dioceses were established. For the first time in 
years, every See was filled. As 1938 opens, the 
Catholics of the United States, holding tenaciously 
to their spiritual heritage within the international 
Church, will resolve to impart to our distracted 
nation the principles of Catholicism that will bring 
justice and peace between man and man, between 
groups, parties and factions. 


WHY are the Japanese so ready to apologize for 
the attack upon the Panay? Two explanations 
are offered by competent observers. In one hypo- 
thesis, the civilian population (which is also the 
business and the capitalistic element) are using the 
incident and the repercussion it has created abroad 
as a club to defend themselves against the militar- 
istic and anti-capitalistic element, the army and 
navy, over whose actions the Japanese civil govern- 
ment has not any control. The office of the Govern- 
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ment is to arrange for peace, but not to determine 
the limits or mode of war. The other explanation is 
that Japan’s military element is genuinely alarmed 
at the prospect of three great world Powers gang- 
ing up against her—Great Britain, the United 
States and Soviet Russia. Hence they follow the 
Gospel precept of making peace with the enemy 
while it is still time. If we further ask why the 
apology is so full of contradictions and evasions, 
we stumble upon the anomalies of the whole Jap- 
anese system, under which a military man is obliged 
to commit suicide if he has caused his country or 
his Emperor to condemn him or apologize for him. 
Hence our own Government has simply brought 
matters “to the information” of the Emperor. Were 
the Emperor to come out and frankly acknowledge 
that his generals and admirals had made a mistake, 
it is difficult to imagine what would ensue. As it is, 
we can read behind the scenes a desperate struggle 
of suspected individuals to escape this terrible ne- 
cessity. We may likewise expect to learn, in the 
next few weeks, of one or more prominent persons 
who have slit themselves open in hara-kiri. 


“SCENES of actual childbirth, in fact or in sil- 
houette, are never to be presented.” Thus reads 
one of the provisions of the motion picture produc- 
tion code. It is a provision which has never been 
violated, we are happy to note, by the major Holly- 
wood producers. But, unfortunately, as our readers 
well know, there are a number of film-makers and 
distributors who have never signed the code. One 
of these independents is engaged just now in an 
attempt to offer the public a picture entitled The 
Birth of a Baby. This opus needs no description 
beyond its own title and the statement that it is 
a detailed presentation of something which all civ- 
ilized and decent peoples have always cloaked with 
privacy. At present writing the New York State 
board of film censors is debating the question of 
permitting this film to be shown in New York 
theatres, and this Review feels that several perti- 
nent points might very well be brought to their 
attention. Why is it, for instance, that film pro- 
ducers who are so zealous for the health of the 
public never turn out pictures about cancer or in- 
digestion or heart disease or anything named Pro- 
tect Your Daughter against Tuberculosis? Why do 
they always veer instead towards venereal disease 
or white slavery and give us pictures named Tell 
Your Daughter the Facts? Why do such “educa- 
tional” pictures always find a place for showing 
only in the side street and ex-burlesque theatres? 
Why are such films usually ballyhooed with cheap 
newspaper advertising, lurid theatre posters, and 
free hand-out literature near the theatre? The de- 
cent people of New York rebelled recently against 




















the strip-tease. Some years ago they protested loud- 
ly against shadowgraph obstetrics in a Broadway 
play. The Birth of a Baby goes beyond the reti- 
cences of both the shadowgraph and the strip-tease, 
and this Review protests that the decent people of 
the State want none of it. 


CASE histories of conversions show that when 
Anglicans take the path to Rome it is almost always 
in single file and after each has fought through his 
or her edition of Newman’s struggle at Littlemore. 
Recently in Vancouver eight nuns with their Su- 
perior, forming the entire community of Anglican 
sisters of the Love of Jesus, were received into the 
Church in a body. The Bishop of Vancouver has 
established them as a Catholic Religious community, 
and after their postulancy and novitiate, they will 
continue with their school for girls and their home 
for the aged. By the rule they embraced as Angli- 
cans they bound themselves “to know and to show 
the love of Jesus through the life of the evangelical 
counsels, in the spirit of reparation, to spend and be 
spent a living sacrifice in the services of God and 
His Church.” The leading of the Holy Ghost has 
shown them where and what that Church is; and 
they can now pursue their goal in the undiminished 
splendor of the Faith. 


RECENT comment on Edward McGrady, former 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, from the mouth of 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson deserves to be widely cir- 
culated among Catholics throughout the world. 
Speaking before the annual meeting of the Eastern 
Association of College Deans and Advisers of Men 
in Washington, General Johnson remarked: 

I like to think of one of the most successful in 
performance, Edward McGrady, who has done more 
for industrial peace than any single man. He goes 
into a fierce conference with a rosary in his pocket 
where his fingers can touch it at every critical point. 

I imagine he says a “Hail Mary” every time the 

going gets tough. 

No man in our age has done more to bring about 
an adjustment of differences between employer and 
employe than this truly Catholic gentleman. It is 
not hard to imagine that his achievement would 
have even been more signal had he not been ham- 
pered by his department superiors. His success was 
due to his unflinching honesty, which both sides 
fully knew was beyond reproach, and his depend- 
ence upon Divine guidance through recourse to 
prayer. 

7 ae ee 


PERSONAL charity to the poor ought to be a prin- 
ciple in every Catholic’s life-Each Catholic should 
select some poor person or family in whom he 
specializes, whose needs he knows, not by way of 
a sudden intrusion into their midst with a note- 
book and pencil and a copy of a sociological manual, 
but by study and experience, familiarity and friend- 
ship. The poor hate organized charity, albeit such 
programs have to be undertaken to keep them from 
starvation. They like man-to-man charity, to en- 


counter a tangible benefactor to whom they can 
be grateful face to face, whose health and good 
fortune they can bless and pray for. We have never 
heard of anyone ever praying for the W.P.A., the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Carnegie Institute, or 
the committee that directs the Community Chest 
Drive. But we do know of a poor family who offered 
up their Christmas Communions for a beautiful 
young Catholic girl, belonging to no organization 
except the promptings of her own good heart, who 
provided them with a chicken, two bottles of milk, 
a small Christmas tree, a dress and two old suits 
on Christmas eve, and played them a Christmas 
carol on a battered old piano they could not sell. 
They did not merely thank her, they loved her, 
because she was not merely personal and human 
in their midst, she was all they had. And the poor 
need love as well as money. 


THIS year, on January 10, the Saint Ansgar’s 
Scandinavian Catholic League will celebrate the 
three-hundredth anniversary of the birth of “Den- 
mark’s great son,” Bishop Niels Steensen or Nich- 
olas Steno (1638-1686). America’s foremost author- 
ity on the history of medicine, Dr. James J. Walsh, 
K.S.G., will speak on Steensen’s life and works at 
the meeting to be held on the anniversary date 
in New York. Saint Ansgar’s branches through the 
Middle Western States will also commemorate the 
event. A brilliant anatomist, Steensen made per- 
manent contributions to medical science, while he 
earned the title of Father of modern geology. His 
logical and erudite mind led him to investigate and 
ultimately to embrace the ancient religion of the 
Northern lands. Heroic piety and all-embracing zeal 
for souls flowed from a heart that glowed with love 
for God and man. Danish Catholics have begun 
an active movement for the beatification of this 
convert, scientist, physician and apostle. 


EVEN if the following suggestion is valueless, it 
would profit to know the reason why. Up-State 
farmers are clamoring against the wages-and-hours 
bill on the ground that it will make even worse 
than at present their problem of getting help. 
Housewives write to the farm papers saying that 
the situation is intolerable. One housewife says that 
she offered a hired man plenty of cut firewood, two 
quarts of milk a day, free use of a tenant house and 
occasionally of the family auto, besides his wages 
and yet she could not hold him. They would wel- 
come older men, of good, steady habits. On the 
other hand, thousands of these older men are 
roaming the streets and experiencing that “death 
begins at forty.” It is a grim remedy, but why 
cannot some of these complaining housewives use 
their wits to make conditions in some way possible 
and attractive in light farm work for such home- 
less older men in the cities as are in genuine dis- 
tress but are of unimpeachable character? Is not 
some organized movement, say through coordina- 
ted rural and urban charity bureaus, possible, 
whereby the intolerable gap could be crossed? 
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EUROPE'S STATESMEN 
SEEK INTERNATIONAL UNITY 


But they shall never find it without Christ 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 











EUROPE’S major and central event during the 
year 1937 was, and still is, the conflict in Spain. All 
currents of political thought and action from Mos- 
cow to Dublin swirl around the issues that are be- 
ing fought out at this writing in Arctic blizzards at 
Teruel. The effect of the Spanish conflict has not 
been to create new issues, but to polarize the old 
ones and to intensify Europe’s divided condition. 

The Spanish conflict had one effect that is com- 
mon to every nation politically active in Europe 
during the past year: it inspired fear in them all. 
None like to acknowledge the extent of this fear. 
All prefer to attribute it to other nations than their 
own. But all have been touched by it, and whatever 
fears Spain has failed to arouse have been supple- 
mented by the equally portentous events in the Far 
East. Out of this fear came those two strange and 
paradoxical international gatherings, the Non-In- 
tervention Committee for Spain, and the Brussels 
Conference for China and Japan. 

Neither of these conferences accomplished, to the 
knowledge of the ordinary public, anything remote- 
ly like what they were set up to perform. Interven- 
tion in Spain was not stopped, but goes merrily on. 
Japan’s answer to Brussels is written in the devas- 
tation wrought at Nanking and Shanghai. That 
they did not accomplish other things, for good or 
evil, that have lastingly affected the world’s his- 
tory, we cannot say, for none of us know all the 
agreements that were reached. Certainly the Non- 
Intervention Committee taught Russia some dras- 
tic lessons; and Japan may be more restrained than 
is apparent by secret understandings reached in 
Brussels. And they have both brought into sharper 
relief that tremendous power of the United States 
for peace or for war, a power that American Catho- 
lics can hardly dare to forget. 

The universal fear, in turn, has had the effect of 
stirring up one of the most profound, yet one of the 
least esteemed, of human passions, the desire for 
unity, national and international. 

How, people ask, is it possible that such intense 
antagonisms exist between nations in a day when 
men as never before are united by every conceiv- 
able means of communication: newspaper, tele- 
graph, telephone, radio, transportation, organiza- 
tion? The answer is very simple. The same means 
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that spread knowledge between the nations facili- 
tate intercommunication within the nation. Na- 
tional unity appeals to human nature, or can be 
made to appeal to it by skilful propaganda, while 
international unity of itself can hardly be popular. 

We see, therefore, in Europe a twofold effect of 
this fear: a terrific tightening of the drive for unity 
within the nation, something easily popularized and 
evident to large multitudes, and a frantic quest on 
the part of the statesmen for some form of inter- 
national unity. All of them, even the Hitlers and 
Goebbelses, see that they cannot entirely get along 
without it. But they are completely at a loss to de- 
vise a motive for international unity that will mean 
anything to their respective populations. The rea- 
son for this is again quite evident. National unity 
has been built up in the different national groups 
by idealizing precisely contradictory systems, such 
as “Fascism” and “Democracy.” Moreover, any pos- 
sibility of a real common denominator beneath the 
apparent contradictions of these systems is ruled 
out because the unity has been achieved on the 
basis of opposition to the other system. 

In other words, the statesmen in their present 
plight suffer from having followed the line of least 
resistance in the quest for national unity. The line 
of least resistance is dictated by human nature, 
which finds it invariably vastly easier to unite in 
opposition to something else, than to unite on a 
positive and constructive basis. From the time of 
the Pharaohs to the present day, peoples have 
formed internal unity or limited alliances upon the 
basis of opposition to a common foe. The driving 
power unifying the present Soviet state is the 
perpetually whipped-up fear of the Soviet’s real and 
alleged enemies. Italian Fascism and German Naz- 
ism impose unity through opposing Bolshevism. 

This situation has led to the terrific crisis in 
democracy that is engaging countless minds 
throughout the world at the present time. Liberal- 
istic or Masonic democracy has definitely failed for 
either purpose, for that of internal national unity 
or for that of achieving international unity. In the 
words of Gonzague de Reynold, “the one certainty 
that we have at the present time is that this secu- 
larized, technical, rationalized and bourgeois civil- 
ization”—founded by the so-called “philosophers” 
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of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment—‘is col- 
lapsing everywhere in every respect.” 

During the past year the British were held to- 
gether by the commercial interests of the British 
Empire and their traditional conservatism; the 
French through the fear of the Germans common 
to all political parties. Whatever may have kept the 
individual nations together internally, they have all, 
Fascists and non-Fascists alike, had to face the ter- 
rible dilemma that international unity of some kind 
or other must be achieved, and that they have no 
political philosophy wherewith to achieve it. 

They are obliged to seek some form of interna- 
tional unity, because they are all hopelessly depen- 
dent upon one another. The trip through the East- 
ern European countries of Yvon Delbos, French 
Foreign Minister, was inspired by France’s dire 
necessity for association and companionship. 

On the other hand, none of the well-known po- 
litical philosophies affords a basis for international 
unity, for the reason that man has nothing in him, 
nothing in all the depths of his nature, which can 
inspire him to make the tremendous personal sac- 
rifices necessary if he is to consider the needs of 
other human beings outside of his local sphere. 
Socialism’s utter emptiness and inadequacy to sup- 
ply such a motive has been proved. Man cannot de- 
rive from man sufficient to protect him against his 
fellowman. The result is, to quote again De Rey- 
nold, writing from Europe’s center in Switzerland, 
man’s fear of humanity is the most terrifying as- 
pect of the present age. 

Man is tyrannized by opinions, he is tyrannized by 
organizations... . 

Through science, through technique, he has 
succeeded in actual fact in freeing himself from 
natural forces. We no longer suffer as of old from 
earthquakes, from floods, from famine, typhus, 
cholera. There are weapons whereby man can de- 
fend himself against these scourges. Man knows 
them, measures them, masters them through science. 
But man has become man’s enemy, man must defend 
himself against man today, and man has fear today 
of man. Personal liberties are crushed by the state, 
the person is crushed by the mass. Man must battle 
against humanity. This battle is much more difficult, 
much more uncertain than the warfare against na- 
ture. Nothing shows this more clearly than the in- 
soluble social question, or the problem of disarma- 
ment and peace. (L’Europe Tragique, p. 449.) 

Behind this evident dilemma of Europe’s states- 
men as they fish in the troubled waters of the in- 
ternational field lies the shadow of a much deeper, 
more fateful dilemma, the choice of the ultimate 
means for achieving international unity. 

In proposing this dilemma I assume, I think 
rightly, that the quest for international unity can- 
not possibly be stopped, not by the bitterest hatreds, 
not by the fiercest conflict of ideologies. Complete 
autarchies, in the economic or any other field so 
far have proved themselves inconceivable. But the 
basis of this international unity, whether it be Eu- 
ropean alone, or whether it be world-wide, must 
either be positive or negative, a higher unifying 
principle, or a unifying opposition. 

This higher unifying principle cannot be found, 
as we have seen, in man alone, not in the “enlight- 
ened” and Masonic man, not in the Marxian class- 


man, not in any biological or ethnological scheme 
for man. It can only be found in a spiritual author- 
ity which is above man as mere man, though it may 
speak with man’s voice and live among men. This 
spiritual authority drives its unifying power not 
from the mere fact that it is an authority, but from 
the fact that its authority is the expression of a 
Divine, superhuman unity, the unity of men in 
Christ. It can command unity, it can create unity, 
it can regenerate a unified world: not a world of 
sterile and leveling uniformity, but the unity of 
God’s children upon earth, the organic structure of 
the human family, with its tribes and races and in- 
finite variety of human capacities and functions. 

Democracy in its true sense, in its Christian 
sense, preserves the people’s liberty while recogniz- 
ing the spiritually unifying principle of religion. In 
the Christian concept, one principle, our unity in 
Christ, unifies the home and family, the local and 
the national community and the world of nations. 

The spiritual authority of the Catholic Church is 
the only positive unifying influence in the interna- 
tional world today. Is any other unifying influence 
conceivable? 

Yes, there is, and it is still conceivable, though 
loathsome to contemplate. It is conceivable that a 
form of international unity could be achieved 
through unified opposition to the Catholic Church. 
In itself, this would be nothing so startlingly new, 
since from time immemorial political coalitions and 
alliances have been formed based upon anti-Cath- 
olic policy. What would differentiate this opposi- 
tion, however, from such partial realizations in the 
past is that this world opposition would be not only 
against historical Catholicism, but against the very 
concept of religion itself. It would be, as interna- 
tional atheism already would like to make it, a war- 
fare of all men against God Himself. In its most 
extreme form, we have the utterly bizarre picture 
of all mankind being united in warfare against the 
Creator, for the sake of achieving that unity which 
does not lie within themselves. 

That all mankind could be so united, is impossible 
from the words of Revelation itself concerning the 
indefectibility of the Church. That it could be so 
openly proclaimed as a basis of international unity 
in our immediate generation may be unlikely, in 
view of the horror that it would excite. But that 
it may be groped after by those who are unaware 
where the currents are taking them, and that it 
is already being planned by leaders of international 
atheism, is something that lies in our immediate 
ken. These men are skilful in constructing mirages 
to delude crowds as to whither they are marching. 

Yet the groundwork for this world opposition 
to the Creator is being laid, in the minds of many 
competent observers, not by the professional or 
the professed atheists, but by persons of distinctly 
spiritual principles, men of good will and intense 
idealism, some of them profound admirers, even if 
not fervent practisers of Christianity. They are 
men and women of the elevated type of mind and 
character seen at the Convegno Volta in Italy in 
1932, at the memorable meeting at Madrid in 1933 
of the International Institute for Intellectual Co- 
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operation, like the late Mme. Curie, Sehor Una- 
muno, MM. Langevin, Valéry, Romains, Dr. de 
Madariaga, Mile. Vacaresco, and others who are of 
unquestionably high aims. One can easily complete 
the list from this country and Great Britain. In- 
stinctively, however, these minds are seen as con- 
structing a purely naturalistic synthesis of culture. 
The opposition to God, it would seem, will come 
not through a flamboyant assault upon the Al- 
mighty, but through a completely secular culture 
which will quietly, but absolutely exclude the Eter- 
nal from any participation in human affairs. 
This culture will not be materialistic as opposed 
to the spiritual; it will not be anarchy as opposed 
to order. Nor need it be mechanized or standard- 
ized. It will claim and exercise the development of 
man’s loftiest natural spiritual faculties, talents, 





diversities. But will be wholly natural as opposed 
to the supernatural. It will take form and shape 
“when Marxianism and Fascism have compounded 
their differences on the plane of a purely secular- 
ized metaphysics.” And with that, one may con- 
jecture, will come man’s ultimate—and inevitably 
tragic—venture in opposing the Mediatorship of 
Christ and the world-religion based thereon. 

Catholic thought and Catholic activity cannot 
stand idly by watching the dialectic of this dilemma 
and speculating upon its further developments. The 
more destructive and compromising is this quest 
for unity, the greater call to us to guide it into 
the right paths, and we can only do this by insist- 
ing that unity can be found only in Christ and in 
the charity that comes from Him. Let us begin that 
work by achieving unity among Catholics. 


THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL 
FOLLOWS CHRISTS COMMANDS 


From the Vatican to the far ends of the world 


THE EDITOR 











ADD still another year to the increasing age of 
the Catholic Church, and that gives the 1,938th 
birthday. Instead of these years taking their in- 
evitable, human toll, they perennially vitalize. In- 
stead of introducing varied changes, they merely 
confirm the ancient ways. There is only one ex- 
planation of an institution that never grows old or 
wearied, that always grows in vigor and extent: 
it is Divine. Men age in the Church, and die. Men 
are always being born in the Church, and live. 
The Church lives in these new men, but does not 
die with the passing of the old. So will it ever be. 

The 260th successor of Saint Peter reached on 
May 31 his eightieth year. Some fourteen months 
ago, the Catholic world prepared to mourn. After 
fifteen years as Vicar of Christ on earth, in which 
years he had vigorously represented the love and 
the strength of his Master to all men, Pope Pius 
XI was reported as faltering under the weight of 
age and illness. On February 14, he was able to 
walk again, and by April he was presiding at his 
Vatican desk. During the remainder of the year, 
he was receiving thousands of pilgrims in audi- 
ences, and delivering discourses on matters per- 
tinent to the joys and evils of his times. The life- 
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giving germ of the Church is always in the legiti- 
mate successor of Saint Peter, so that through Pius 
the Christian world is conserved and prospered. 
Among the many documents issuing from the 
hand of Pius were three notable Encyclicals. That 
of March 14, Mit Brennender Sorge, dealt with 
the persecution of the faithful in Germany and 
charged the Nazi Government with a violation of 
its pledges. The Divini Redemptoris, dated March 
19, portrayed the evils inherent in atheistic Com- 
munism and proposed the means whereby society 
could be saved from industrial, social, political and 
moral confusion. Issued from Castel Gandolfo, on 
September 29, was the Ingravescentibus Malis, on 
the Rosary and the Virgin Mother of God who has 
protected the Church against the heresies of the 
past and is to be invoked for aid against the great 
heresy of our day. This heresy was more clearly 
specified as Communism in an Apostolic Letter to 
Cardinal Hlond, of Poland, in June. In another 
Apostolic Letter, Nos es muy conocida, on March 
28, he expressed his solicitude for the faithful in 
Mexico and yet his consolation over their loyalty 
and courage. His spoken word was carried through 
international broadcasts on February 7, when he 

















closed the Eucharistic Congress at Manila. The 
theme then was peace, as peace was also the theme 
at the July 11 radio address to the pilgrims gath- 
ered at Lisieux for the French National Eucharis- 
tic Congress and the dedication of the Basilica of 
Sainte Thérése, to whom the Holy Father attributes 
his recovery of health. 

In the organization of the Church, the Pope did 
not slacken. At a Private Consistory, on Decem- 
ber 13, he created five new Cardinals, thus bring- 
ing the membership of the Sacred College up to 
sixty-nine, one less than the traditional and canoni- 
cal total. Thirty of these are distributed in Sees 
throughout Europe and the Americas, and thirty- 
nine have residence in Italy and are, in a large part, 
the executives of the affairs of the Universal 
Church. Administrative changes of personnel in 
Vatican City were announced on this date, and the 
final appointments to the Hierarchy in the world- 
spread of the Church were completed for the year. 
The number of Bishops is greater on this January 
1 than it has ever been since Christ chose the first 
twelve Bishops. 

In the diplomatic sphere, the Holy See and 
Ecuador, after a lapse of sixty-two years, resumed 
relations and signed a modus vivendi. The execu- 
tion of the modus vivendi with Czechoslovakia in 
1928 began during the past year. Speaking on De- 
cember 13 at the Consistory, the Pope deplored the 
fact that Jugoslavia had not yet ratified the Con- 
cordat which would so greatly benefit religious and 
social conditions in that country. Semi-official re- 
lations were entered into with Nationalist Spain 
by the exchange of Chargés d’Affaires. At the cor- 
onation of King George VI, in London, the Holy 
Father was represented officially by the now Car- 
dinal Pizzardo. Cardinal Dougherty, of Philadel- 
phia, was formally received in China and by the 
Japanese Emperor as the Legate of the Pope. A 
set of instructions purporting to have been sent to 
the missioners in China by the Holy See was em- 
phatically denied by all the responsible authorities 
in Vatican City. 

Sorrow weighed heavily on His Holiness, and 
was frequently expressed by him on the conflicts 
of men and the persecution of the Church. While 
a Catholic group in Japan endeavored to prove the 
rights of Japan in military offensive against China, 
the Chinese missioners and native clergy and 
people found their works and their lives ruined or 
disrupted. Through another year, Spain relentlessly 
battled in its Civil War. In the Loyalist territory, 
the structure of the Church was dissipated and the 
public practice of religion was banned. Yet, if given 
an opportunity, a majority of the people would 
reaffirm loyalty to Catholicism. With the National- 
ists, the Hierarchy has united itself as against the 
common enemy of atheistic Communism and Anar- 
chism. The issues were strongly delineated in the 
Joint Letter of the Spanish Bishops, dated July 1. 

Soviet Russia continued to be the breeding ground 
of godiessness. Of the churches still remaining, 204 
were closed during September, and instructions 
were issued later to do away with many more. The 
reorganization of the schools made it still more im- 


possible than ever for children to learn of Chris- 
tianity. Rather, new and more vicious methods for 
turning hate toward God were devised. 

Germany, likewise, intensified the anti-religious 
persecution. In an attempt to clarify issues, the 
Germany Hierarchy, on January 2, issued a Joint 
Pastoral supporting Hitler in his campaign against 
Communism. But Catholicism was branded by him, 
through the year, as an almost equally offensive 
force. Cardinal Faulhaber, on February 14, accused 
the Nazis of having violated the Concordat with 
the Vatican, and his words were reinforced by the 
Encyclical of March 14. The Nazi Government, in 
the same month, refused to discuss the religious 
question with the Papal Nuncio. On May 1, Hitler 
warned that all churches opposing the totalitarian 
philosophies would be suppressed. The processes of 
German paganization have been ruthlessly carried 
through. The so-called “immorality trials” against 
priests and Religious were continued. Scandalous 
and defamatory attacks on religion and its min- 
isters were spread abroad. Catholic Youth Organ- 
izations were disbanded. Preachers were jailed for 
treasonable utterances, though they preached only 
the word of God. Religious schools were crushed, 
or else poisoned, by Nazi teachers. Despite the 
heroic efforts of the Hierarchy and the stubborn 
resistance of the laity, the Faith in Germany was 
being stamped out. 

In Mexico, as in Russia and Germany, the at- 
tack on the religious school and all religious in- 
struction was intensified. However, Catholic Action 
so flourished that the belief in God was stronger 
in more people than ever in this era of persecution. 
The Government, however, has not shown by any 
official act, or through the repeal or amendment 
of any legislation that it has relented in its drive 
against the Catholicism of the Mexican people. 
Temporarily, and for its own reasons, the Govern- 
ment has, here and there, relaxed in the rigid appli- 
cation of the anti-religious decrees, to the extent 
of permitting the return of exiled Bishops, the open- 
ing of some churches for lay worship, and the 
holding of public ceremonies of a religious nature. 
One hopes that, as the year closes, with a lessening 
of the Government tension, with a revived courage 
among the clergy and laity, with the new Mexican 
Seminary this year firmly established in the United 
States, the martyrdom of the Mexican people may 
be ended. 

While the countries old in the Faith have been 
rended and assailed by the spirit of anti-Christ, 
ancient peoples to whom the spirit of Christ is 
something new and fresh are being converted to 
the Faith. Innumerable items throughout the past 
year have filled the glorious annals of the mission- 
ers in pagan lands. Africa, from its broad north to 
its narrowed south, is being penetrated by priests 
and nuns. India, an empire in itself, has the web of 
Christ being spun over it; this year was celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Indian Hierarchy; the dioceses have increased from 
twenty-nine to sixty, the people from one and one- 
half to four millions. The continent of China, with 
its unnumbered millions of souls, is building up 
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through its three million Catholics, with its native 
Bishops and priests and foreign apostles, a strong 
Church that must enfold the peoples of a pre-his- 
toric culture and must battle against the new athe- 
ism of Sovietism. Japan, modernly civilized, is grow- 
ing in the nucleus of its hundred-thousand Catho- 
lics. To the islands that partition the Indian and 
Pacific oceans, the word of God is being preached 
and the Sacraments of Christ are being adminis- 
tered ceaselessly on advancing frontiers. 

As estimated in these closing days of 1937, the 
Catholic population of the globe is something in 
excess of 375,000,000. Europe, with its twenty cen- 
turies of the Faith, includes within its nations some 
210,000,000 members of the Latin, Greek and other 
Oriental rites. The two Americas, after four cen- 
turies of occupation, are peopled with 136,000,000 
Catholics. Of these, approximately 21,000,000 live 
in the United States, including Alaska and Hawaii. 


A STIRRING YEAR 





Who will say that, in the centuries to come, the 
missionary fields of Asia, Africa, Oceanica and 
America will not yield a harvest for Christ equal 
to that of the fields so stubbornly conquered by 
missioners and apostles of long ago, and now civi- 
lized? The command of the Master to increase with- 
in and multiply without, to teach all nations, is 
being vigorously and heroically observed. We may 
grow impatient, at times, at the slow growth each 
year in the catholicity of the races and nations of 
the earth, we may be disheartened by the violent 
assaults against the catholicism of the Churches 
long established, but we advance from the past 
year to the new year with the undoubtable convic- 
tion that Christ will undoubtedly triumph over all 
men for the good of all men, and that the 260th 
successor of Saint Peter is but an early link in a 
chain that will be lengthened, Pope by Pope, till 
time and space are annihilated in eternity. 


FULL OF FEAR AND ANXIETY 


But it ends with brighter prospects 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 














LABOR’S year began with a series of sit-down 
strikes in the automobile industry and ended when 
John L. Lewis called attention to the condition of 
William Green’s mind and stomach. Both, said Mr. 
Lewis, are very weak. To this bouquet, Philip Mur- 
ray, C.I.O. organizer in the steel] mills, added an- 
other flower. “Mr. Green is a blithering blather- 
skite.’’ Up to the present Mr. Green has maintained 
a dignified silence, but enough has been said on 
both sides to show that the relations between the 
respective heads of the C.I.O. and A. F. of L. are 
very much like those between China and Japan. 
No war has been declared, but war is going on, with 
the casualties not confined to the actual com- 
batants. The public, too, on which each depends, 
suffers and is growing impatient. 

Organized labor has nothing to gain from these 
disputes and everything to lose. As the Bishops of 
the Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C. wrote 
in their report last November, “continuance of the 
struggle can only mean increased suffering and 
hardship for the workers themselves.” The truth 
seems to be that in the last two years organized 
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labor has fed on too rich and too many meats, sup- 
plied for the most part by politicians courting the 
labor vote. 

Since for decades labor was forced to be con- 
tent with a Lenten diet, its stomach, like Mr. 
Green’s, is somewhat uneasy. A period of readjust- 
ment is indicated, after which, I hope, all will be 
well. Wildcat strikes still continue, but they are 
fewer and on a smaller scale, for organized labor 
is learning that the public and even employers have 
rights that must be respected. It is by no means 
probable that we shall see a repetition of the dis- 
orders which accompanied the strikes last Spring 
in the Michigan and Ohio steel and automobile 
fields, and as time goes on I believe that labor 
leaders will see the unwisdom of attacking the 
courts. 

Labor, as I have written in this Review, will prob- 
ably experience from time to time a repetition of 
its growing pains, during which it will strike out 
wildly, with injury to itself. But it seems to me, 
and it is an encouraging reflection, that organ- 
ized labor is realizing that its best interests are de- 























pendent upon the maintenance of law and order, 
that it must scrupulously respect its contracts, and 
that it must uphold rights wherever they are found. 

The maintenance of this good spirit is largely 
conditioned, however, upon the willingness of the 
labor organizations to free themselves from Com- 
munistic and other disorderly influences. In the 
old days no Lewis union ever broke a contract, but 
some of the newer unions seem to think that a con- 
tract is only a scrap of paper. It will be discovered, 
I think, that this playing fast and loose with pledges 
is characteristic of those districts in which Commu- 
nists and their sympathizers organize and control 
unions. For the Communist has nothing to gain 
from peace. When he can no longer foment discord, 
his job is gone. 

To Communistic influences is due, in my opin- 
ion, much of the bitterness that has been stirred up 
against the National Labor Relations Board fol- 
lowing upon fights between the A. F. of L. and the 
C.I.O. When an employer signs a contract in all 
good faith with either organization, and then is 
attacked and dragged before the Board by the other 
as an oppressor of labor, he is not apt to welcome 
the Board as a harmonizing influence, or to con- 
sider unions as other than organized crooks pro- 
tected by law. I am no great admirer of the man- 
ner in which the Board has conducted its hearings, 
and it seems to me that it should declare itself 
either as a court or as an advocate for labor, in- 
stead of trying to fulfill both functions. Neverthe- 
less, even under the law as it stands unamended, 
the Board can be useful in terminating labor dis- 
putes—but not if after every adverse decision 
either the C.I.O. or the A. F. of L. condemns it as 
the tool of the other party. 

The split in labor made itself felt in the debates 
which ended with the defeat of the wage-and-hours 
bill in Congress, and in the preposterous farm bill 
which the Senate considered in its closing ses- 
sions. Mr. Lewis had his ideas about the first bill; 
so had Mr. Green; so had a dozen politicians in 
Congress who brought in countless amendments, 
most of them intended to becloud the issue and fur- 
nish an escape, no matter how a Congressman 
voted. A man experienced in analyzing legislative 
bills wrote me recently that he found it impossible 
to discover what labor wanted, and he had about 
concluded that while the rank and file probably 
favored any bill that would reduce their hours and 
increase their pay, the labor leaders were growing 
a bit suspicious of help supplied by politicians. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Green, in an interview early in Decem- 
ber, spoke viciously, if vaguely, about Federal 
boards which, if they could increase wages for a 
shorter work-week, could also order decreased 
wages for a longer work-week. 

It seems to me that Mr. Green has put his finger 
on the weak spot in this Federal plan for shorter 
hours and higher wages. I am unable to see much 
difference between a board of one, clothed with 
power to regulate hours and wages in every indus- 
try in this huge country (provided the industry 
has a direct influence upon inter-State commerce— 
a matter which the courts would be required to 


thresh out in almost every instance) and a board 
of five. No doubt, under recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, Congress has authority in the prem- 
ises, but there is a vast gulf between the posses- 
sion of a power and its intelligent and beneficent 
use. Yet what man, lacking the knowledge of a 
Solomon and the ability of an Aquinas to analyze 
and synthetize, could draw up a wage-and-hours 
scheme for this vast country? Have we five such 
men? I think not. Have we even one? 

Not for a moment can it be denied that reform 
of the present wage-and-hours policy is necessary. 
In a country where more than half our wage-earn- 
ers find themselves dependent upon charity by the 
time they are sixty years old, a reform is altogether 
imperative. But I doubt if this needed reform can 
be brought about by Congress alone. Elihu Root 
unconsciously plagiarized the wisdom of an older 
statesman—Jefferson, I believe—when he said that 
if the States did not exist, it would be necessary to 
create them. Instead of trying to jam a bill through 
Congress which even its proponents admit to be 
unsatisfactory, and instead of throwing the whole 
burden upon the Federal Government, an effort 
should be made to draw up a measure, wholly con- 
stitutional, providing for co-operation between the 
States and the Federal Government. 

A correspondent with an eye for the picturesque 
wrote his paper that when the wage-and-hours bill 
was defeated, the rebel yell was again raised in 
Congress. His description was founded on fact, for 
the defeat can be attributed to a Southern bloc 
whose members felt that the bill did not take into 
consideration the needs and possibilities of indus- 
try in their districts. But every similar bill will be 
open to a like objection. Any bill will stir criticism 
in some quarters, but if the next wage-and-hours 
bill (if there is a next, which at this moment seems 
doubtful) envisions a States and Federal Govern- 
ment co-operative scheme, there is hope that we 
can do away with the American scandal of long 
hours of work for less than a living wage. 

As for the farm-relief bill, we have the word of 
Hugh Johnson that it revives all the objectionable 
and unconstitutional features of earlier measures. 
Even Secretary Wallace admits that it can be used 
to entrench bureaucracy and “Fascism.” In the 
form in which it is now being debated, it gives the 
Secretary authority to control the five major crops 
—wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco and rice. Its under- 
lying philosophy is that a “normal” granary and 
stable prices for food products can be insured by 
a policy of what some call “control” and others 
style “the absurd policy of scarcity.” Far be it from 
me to pose as an expert on farm products and 
marketing, but it seems to me that, granting the 
bill’s constitutionality (a generous concession), the 
very hugeness of the field in which the experiment 
is to be tried, dooms the experiment to failure. For 
the field is not the United States, but the whole 
world. If agreements could be made with all coun- 
tries in which these staples are produced, if it 
were possible to enforce them impartially, if, final- 
ly, somewhere in the world we could find a national 
or an international board able to allot with justice 
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and wisdom crops and their amounts to every farm- 
er, then the scheme would work successfully. 

Our experiments with cotton were not such that 
we can recall them with pleasure. As the London 
Economist observed in a recent issue (November 
27, 1937), “the American cotton-control scheme 
ended in failure . . . because it was not world-wide 
in its application. Thus the last state of the world’s 
cotton-growers is worse than the first.” And re- 
ferring to the farm bill, the editor added: 

The task of Congress seems wholly unenviable. 
Even if the acreage under cotton in the United 
States is severely reduced next year, a small Ameri- 
can crop would scarcely make much impression upon 
the existing surplus; for the area under cotton in 
the United States now forms only about one-third 
of the cotton acreage in the world as a whole. 


When these reflections are applied mutatis mu- 
tandis to the other crops which the farm bill would 
bring under control, the doubts of those who have 


criticized it seem to have a solid basis. To those - 


who believe that anything can be effected by Con- 
gress, including control of the weather, the doubters 
will appear as only so many Royal Economists. 

The country has passed through a stirring year, 
filled with fears and anxieties. The promise of peace 
in industry held out during 1936 was belied by an 
unparalleled succession of strikes in the early 
months of 1937, met by feeble and vacillating ac- 
tion by the civil authorities. Then came the attacks 
by the Administration on the Supreme Court, the 
plan for “the reorganization of the judiciary.” The 
President went to the country with his plan and 
the country promptly rejected it. The subsequent 
rout in Congress marked the first major defeat 
by the Administration, and issued in a Congress 
which does not believe that the “mandate” which 
the President found in the elections of 1936 in any 
way binds its freedom. The special session called 
by the President resulted in another Administra- 
tion defeat. Neither Congress nor the country is 
dissatisfied with the President’s plans for social and 
industrial reform. But both are beginning to feel 
that the sum of all wisdom is not in the possession 
of the Administration and its little circle of ad- 
visers. 

The Administration apparently holds to its or- 
iginal policies, with only here and there a sign of 
admission that not all are perfect. Olive branches 
were extended to the heads of industries in the 
later part of the year, and the President even held 
a conference with the managers of a utility com- 
pany which has led in the fight against the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Senator Harrison, a Dem- 
ocrat, although no longer high in favor with the 
Administration, has admitted that a revision of 
the tax laws, especially as they effect undistributed 
profits and capital gains, is necessary, and the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board seems to admit 
that the hand of the Government is heavy only 
because capital and labor do not seem able to com- 
pose their differences. On the whole, the year ends 
with brighter prospects for harmonious action be- 
tween capital and labor, and for fewer unwarranted 
and more warranted laws, than could be noted 
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twelve months ago. It must be admitted, however, 
that the great number of the unemployed still puts 
a tremendous burden upon Washington and the 
local communities. 

It is undeniable that unemployment has risen 
sharply since September and that thousands have 
been put on part-time. In his press conference on 
December 21, the President for the first time took 
serious cognizance of the latest business recession. 
It is the President’s view that conditions are funda- 
mentally sound, but that a major section of the 
press has deliberately fostered “a psychology of 
fear.” As a result, private capital will not invest, 
and business cannot obtain the money it needs for 
proper expansion. Enlightened business men agree 
with him, said the President, and wonder why the 
press has adopted this policy. 

Another view was presented by Congressman 
Fish, of New York. This business depression began 
with the President’s attacks on the Supreme Court, 
said Mr. Fish, and has been fostered by his failure 
to balance the budget and by his incessant attacks 
on business. It is absurd to think that private cap:- 
tal can be persuaded to invest when it fears that 
Federal control in the guise of regulation will make 
all securities worthless. 

One deplorable result of the great economic de- 
pression is that many classes of citizens demand 
from the Government what the Government should 
not give. The Bishops of the Administrative Board 
refer to this danger when they condemn “the to- 
talitarian State [which] assumes the responsibility 
and function of the capitalist, the industrialist, the 
agriculturist, the merchant and the employer.” 

All this leads inevitably not to a free State but 
to a slave State. The tendency of our time is to make 
more and more demands upon government. Citizens 
and groups should not ask the government to do for 
them what they can do for themselves. Sound social 


policy requires government to encourage citizens to 

assume as much personal responsibility as possible. 

Senator King, of Utah, drew attention to this 
tendency when, in his speech in the Senate on De- 
cember 9, 1937, he said: 

Regimentation is now quite fashionable in Russia, 
Germany, Italy, and in some other countries; but as 
regimentation advances, liberty and the rights of in- 
dividuals are submerged. Many people are fascinated 
with the idea that laws are more important than 
liberty, and that bureaus and powerful government 
agencies are necessary even in democratic govern- 
ments, to control trade and industry, and the lives 
and habits and activities of the people. It is some- 
what singular that with the pages of history before 
us, we should follow obsolete and discarded policies 
and introduce into our economic and industrial life 
policies that are an outgrowth of oppressive pater- 
nalism and autocratic rule. 

The perils inherent in this tendency are obvious. 
“The poor and the laboring classes should resist 
the tendency to set up the omnipotent State,”’ write 
the Bishops. “Their chief economic defense is or- 
ganization.” Let the civil authority do for us what 
we cannot do for ourselves. When it goes beyond 
what is reasonably necessary, it weakens its citi- 
zens, strengthens the bureaucratic class, and lays 
the foundation for the omnipotent State in which 
no man is a citizen but every man a slave. 
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FATHER BOLAND RECOMMENDS 


FROM European friends I learn always the most 
astonishing facts about the United States. The col- 
umnist in one of Europe’s leading Catholic week- 
lies, who does a first-class job of somewhat ironi- 
cal newsgathering, dishes up American curiosa with 
remarkable regularity. There must be a demand for 
this on the part of his readers. I imagine they write 
in and complain to the Herr Doktor that now one 
month has already gone and they have not heard 
a single story of penthouse revels with cham- 
pagne and Volga caviar imported by airplane (it’s 
always some such unappetizing combination), or 
gold-collared poodle-dogs (not dachshunds, they 
are too virtuous). Members of the AMERICA staff, 
however, seem to escape these choice things. All 
we experience is the venerable organ-grinder who 
every Friday afternoon at 1:15 for the past eleven 
years has played outside our windows In The Good 
Old Summer Time and five other classics, and the 
immense number of bewildered persons who ask 
us, attracted by our kindly appearance, how to get 
—or not get—to Lenox Avenue or to the Holland 


Tunnel. And occasionally a gentleman too full of - 


the Christmas spirit may hail one of the editors— 
more paternal looking than the undersigned—and 
insist that he come indoors and give spiritual coun- 
sel to his aged mother. 

None of these European correspondents, how- 
ever, has caught on to the real big news, which is 
that the streets of New York habitually run with 
blood. You must pick your way or wear rubbers 
to escape the gore. The blood is not from sheep and 
oxen slain by kosher butchers, nor from the con- 
flict between the C.I.O. and Mayor Hague. (Note 
for foreign friends when they revise their addresso- 
graph stenos: N. J. does not stand for Neu Jork. It 
means Mayor Hague and all the surrounding ter- 
ritory, commonly known as New Jersey.) No, the 
blood issues from the veins of labor picketers, 
clubbed or slain by the police, whom the Moscow 
Izvestiya used to call “janissaries of the monster 
Volen” (Grover Whalen, I figured out). 

If you are skeptical, you may be interested to 
know that the Rev. Dr. John P. Boland, chairman 
of the New York State Labor Board, heard the 
Hon. Earl Browder, Communist candidate for the 
presidency of the United States, tell to a Moscow 
audience, in 1935, this very thing, that the streets 
of Manhattan run with the blood of pickets and 
the martyrs to the labor cause. Mr. Browder will 
probably agree that it is easier to talk of the U. 
S. A. to a Moscow audience than to answer ques- 
tions in Pittsburgh for Arnold Lunn; so much so 
that he felt obliged, through a convenient illness, 
to deny himself this recreation when Mr. Lunn 
sent Mr. Browder a few samples of the questions 





he intended putting to him in a public gathering. 

Unlike Mr. Browder, Father Boland is a peace- 
maker. As a son of Buffalo and of Canisius Col- 
lege, he inherited the traditions of the late Father 
Herman Maeckel, S.J., and other pioneers. 

The number of cases that Father Boland’s board 
has adjudicated runs into the many thousands. But 
a few days ago the board settled a dispute that 
brought an increase of salaries to the extent of 
$108,000 to a couple of thousand restaurant keep- 
ers, waiters and workers in Buffalo. “We thought,” 
said Father Boland, “that it would be a tough job 
to bring the employers into line. But they fell 
right in, and were satisfied at the solution.” 

Father Boland’s philosophy is simple, straight- 
forward. It is taken direct from the Encyclicals of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI. He tells his litigants at the 
start that he sits as an impartial judge. His guide 
is the labor law, not his own or anyone else’s im- 
pressions or predilections. He is equally frank in 
stating that he “leans to the side of labor.” He be- 
lieves that a judge in industrial disputes should 
lean to the side of labor, since labor is the party 
“licking its wounds.” Moreover, Leo XIII, as this 
Review has always pointed out, gives the reason 
in his Rerum Novarum for such a “leaning.” In his 
course on American Labor History, which he is 
now delivering at the Fordham Trades Union 
School, Father Boland speaks impartially of labor’s 
duties and labor’s rights, employers’ duties and em- 
ployers’ rights. 

One of Father Boland’s observations seems to 
me of particularly grave importance. In this coun- 
try, he notes, the Catholic Church has, as yet, not 
been identified by labor with the cause of capital- 
ism as it has in European countries. There is still 
the tradition in labor that the Church is the labor- 
ing man’s friend. Whatever great variances there 
may be in the positions of Catholic priests like Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan, Father Charles E. Coughlin, 
Bishop Lucey, Monsignor Haas, Father Blakely and 
many others who have spoken out on labor, what- 
ever we may find to criticize in one or the other, 
they have impressed the American workingman 
with the fact that the Church is not, of herself, 
wedded to capitalism as labor understands it. 

Will this impression last? No, says Father Bo- 
land, unless we raise up Catholic labor leaders 
equipped to meet the complex issues, the intense 
and radical criticism, placed by the enemies of re- 
ligion today within and without labor’s ranks. 
Yesterday evening, as I met for the first time an 
able young Catholic lawyer specializing in labor law 
at the Catholic University of America, I was re- 
minded of Father Boland’s proposal that our young 
Catholic lawyers prepare themselves for this impor- 
tant career. Let us not lose our salient while it is 
still in our hands. JOHN LAFARGE 
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THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 


LIQUOR, intoxicating liquor, always has been and 
is today a serious social problem. In itself, it is a 
gift of God, like water, or milk, or bread. Only the 
, perversity of the human will can make it an enemy 
of the individual, of the family, of the state and 
of religion. 

In the United States, the problem of public con- 
trol persists after the repeal of Prohibition. It is 
almost as serious as it was during Prohibition. Not 
yet have we learned how to regulate the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating beverages. Not yet 
have we marshaled our forces to teach the young 
temperance in their use. 

At a recent national meeting, a leader in the 
brewing industry told his fellows that if the trade 
did not clean house, Prohibition would return. We 
think he is right in his diagnosis. Referring to the 
links which in some localities bind the trade with 
gambling and even more serious disorders, he 
begged his hearers to cooperate with all city and 
State authorities to break this chain, and to begin 
by refusing to sell to improperly conducted estab- 
lishments. The same warning was issued as long 
ago as 1912. It was laughed at, and the trade con- 
tinued to play into the hands of the Prohibitionists. 

We fear it will be laughed at today. The brewers 
are the lesser sinners in this field, and it would ap- 
pear that they are trying to reform. But the dis- 
tillers of strong liquors are as stupid today as they 
were twenty-five years ago, or more stupid. In- 
stead of recognizing the signs of the times, they are 
spending millions of dollars annually to urge the 
public to drink larger quantities of whiskey, gin 
and rum. That policy can have but one result: the 
revival of Federal Prohibition. 

At their November meeting in Washington, the 
Bishops expressed their growing concern over the 
increase of intemperance, and the formation of the 
habit of drink among the young. That this concern 
is well founded can be doubted by no one who has 
kept his eyes open since the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. We do not believe that condi- 
tions are as bad as they were at the peak of Pro- 
hibition, but they are bad enough, and they will 
grow worse unless a check is at once imposed. 

What the several States can and ought to do is 
plain enough, but we can put that aside for the 
present. It will be more profitable to reflect upon 
what parents and all who have authority over the 
young can and ought to do. The young man or 
woman who grows up with a settled habit of drink- 
ing, even the habit of drinking “just a little,” be- 
gins life in a world of ruthless competition with 
a heavy handicap. The habit can do him no good, 
and it exposes him to serious loss. Parents, then, 
who bring liquors into the home incur a grave re- 
sponsibility. No one has ever become a drunkard 
overnight. The outcast in the gutter probably be- 
gan with a glass of light wine. 

Our record on Prohibition absolves us from the 
suspicion of fanaticism. But, with the Bishops, we 
are gravely concerned about intemperance. 
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EDITOR 











SALLY SNOOP 


SALLY SNOOP and Paul Pry, flanked by local 
Ikes and Moes, were the chief reliance of that noble 
experiment, Federal Prohibition. Prohibition made 
invasion of private rights the regular order of the 
day, and its bad effects in this respect are still cher- 
ished by some public officials. Hence it is encourag- 
ing to note that the Supreme Court has put its ban 
on wire-tapping. Officials as well as private citizens, 
the Court rules, must obey the law, and evidence 
gathered by lawless methods will no longer be ac- 
cepted. The most dangerous law-breaking is law- 
breaking approved by the Government. 


POLITICIANS, PARTISANS 


CASUISTRY, as Chesterton once remarked, in 
the face of an amazed public, is an art as in- 
nocent as bread-making, and decidedly more 
useful. But a bad reputation has been pinned 
to the word by lineal descendants of the Scribes 
and the Pharisees. “Politician” is another word 
with a bad reputation, but we cannot help 
thinking that here the reputation is deserved. 
Originally, as we take it, a politician was a man 
who busied himself with the science of govern- 
ment. From the depths of his study he would 
send forth ponderous tomes which might or 
might not be crammed with beautiful theories 
that had not the slightest relation to reality. 
On the other hand, a politician might be one 
who never wrote a word about the science of 
government, but who understood it so well that 
he served his fellows as a wise ruler. 

A few politicians of both schools still survive. 
But to most of us a politician now evokes the 
picture of an individual who by means that will 
not bear close scrutiny has put himself in pub- 
lic office. Generally he is a man with only a 
trace of conscience and less than a trace of 
brains, but the exception stifles his once active 
conscience, and employs his real intellectual 
ability to enrich himself at the expense of the 
public. He is skilled in the art of making the 
worse cause appear the better, and he can de- 
vise a plausible argument in support of any 
policy. We cannot imagine him signing a Dec- 
laration of Independence, for he is loath to sign 
anything, however profuse he may be in mak- 
ing verbal promises, or in spouting speeches 
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SELF-CENSORSHIP 


BROADCASTING stations have learned a lesson, 
it is to be hoped, as result of a nation-wide program 
offered some weeks ago. It is our understanding 
that national advertisers have long realized that 
scenes or incidents taken from the Holy Scriptures 
must never be ridiculed or burlesqued. Good taste 
restrains some, and good business sense deters 
others. This unhappy affair will have a good result 
if it brings home to the radio stations the need of 
a keener and more intelligent self-censorship. Why 
cannot all purveyors of amusement realize that 
most people are decent? 


TISANS, AND PATRIOTS 


which, as he knows from experience, will be 
soon forgotten, or, if remembered, can be ex- 
plained away. 

We do not mean to imply that all public of- 
ficials qualify as politicians of this unpleasant 
description. If they did, the country would be in 
a most deplorable state. But as we pass in re- 
view our municipal and State governments, at 
the same time casting an eye on the political 
machinery at Washington, it is fairly obvious 
that a considerable number of public officials 
look upon their work as a source of income 
rather than as a public trust. In a representa- 
tive democracy, it is inevitable that some of 
the baser sort should occasionally be chosen 
for public office. The danger, of course, is that 
in course of time, the average citizen loses in- 
terest in government and allows too many to be 
chosen. The result is not only an expensive 
government, but a government conducted in the 
interests of a few, a government by turns de- 
termined and tyrannical, feeble and vacillating. 

For a good many years, young men and 
women of the educated classes have been turn- 
ing with disgust from all political activity. The 
top of their interest is to cast a vote, and often 
they neglect even that duty. We do not see 
much hope of reform in the young peoples’ 
clubs formed by the major parties, since these 
organizations are usually frankly partisan. One 
of the country’s most serious and most neglec- 
ted probiems is the formation of politicians who 
are not partisans but patriots. It must be solved, 
or free government perishes. 





CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY 


FOR centuries Christmas has been celebrated 
throughout Germany as a great Christian festival. 
To Germany we owe many Christmas customs 
which have become world-wide, for Saint Boniface, 
the English apostle of the Germans, in keeping with 
the spirit of the Church, “baptized” many of the 
festivals which the natives celebrated at this time 
of the year, and gave them a Christian meaning. 

This year Christians in Germany commemorated 
the Feast of Our Lord’s Nativity with doors barred 
against the pagan pursuivants of a pagan Govern- 
ment. Like their brethren in Russia and in Mexico, 
their lot is that of their forefathers in the Faith 
who stood out bravely against the Roman perse- 
cutors. Even some of their most cherished hymns 
have been mutilated by the Government, and re- 
versing the practice of Saint Boniface, Nazi of- 
ficials have altered these beautiful tributes to the 
Infant Saviour by giving them a pagan sense. 

Mohr’s Silent Night, Holy Night, loved through- 
out the Christian world, has been revised by sub- 
stituting references to “pure German blood” and 
“Mother Earth,” for all mention of Our Lord and 
His Holy Mother. “Everything Christian has been 
taken out,” comments an official of the German 
Evangelical Church, “and replaced by the ringing 
of bells, together with a touch of winter magic.” 
Adherents of the new cult, actively supported by 
the Government, plan to abolish Christmas as a 
Christian feast, and in its place to commemorate 
the ancient Teutonic pagan festivals of the winter 
season. Hence, it is important that the Christmas 
hymns so loved by the German people be taught 
the children in a pagan version. 

We sympathize with our brethren in Germany 
whose children are daily exposed to contaminating 
influences in the official schools, and we pray that 
the hand of God may scatter their oppressors. At 
the same time, we shall do well to glance at con- 
ditions in our own country. Here, it is true, the 
Federal and the State Constitutions guarantee re- 
ligious freedom, but we must not forget that, as 
far as the education of our children is concerned, 
we are obliged to pay for that freedom by double 
taxation. Put in other words, Catholics who wish 
to fulfill a most sacred obligation by educating their 
children in Catholic schools, are subjected to a fine 
for following their consciences. This is not reiigious 
liberty in any adequate sense. 

The same conditions are found in most of the 
colleges and universities supported by the State— 
that is, in the institutions supported by heavy con- 
tributions levied on all citizens. In these institutions, 
as need hardly be said, our young men and women 
are deprived of Christian influences at the very 
time when they most need them and in addition 
are subjected to influences rankly anti-Christian. 
In his sermon in Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, on December 19, Rev. Robert I. Gannon, 
S.J., president of Fordham University, stated that 
in the tax-supported schools of the city groups of 
students were tolerated whose sole purpose is the 
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destruction of all that is Christian in the State. 
“They are taught to destroy discipline, destroy con- 
fidence, destroy order,” said Father Gannon, “so 
that when they grow up they can do their part in 
destroying civilization.” 

That Father Gannon put the case with modera- 
tion, is clear to all who have taken the trouble to 
investigate the growth of Communistic and other 
anti-social bodies in our colleges. With matchless 
fatuity, some administrators ignore the presence of 
these disturbing elements. Others sympathetically 
defend them on the ground of “academic freedom” 
and “untrammeled thought.” Within the last few 
years these rioters have gone so far in some schools 
as to demand a voice in the appointment of pro- 
fessors, and a controlling share in administration. 
If spineless public officials, fearful of losing a vote, 
continue to yield to these anti-Christian and anti- 
American groups, the time is not far distant when 
our State-supported schools and colleges will be 
hothouses for the production of Stalins and Hitlers. 

As a body, Catholics are aware of the danger to 
our Christian and American institutions found in 
our public schools and colleges. To the few who pro- 
fess to believe that Communism or Fascism can 
never gain ground in this country, we point to the 
fact that about nine out of every ten young Ameri- 
cans are being educated in schools which prepare 
the soil for the rank growth of Communism and 
Fascism. 


JAPAN AND HER PEOPLE 


DIPLOMACY always confuses the straightforward 
but, as we observed last week, Oriental diplomacy 
leads the Occidental into a maze. Every official re- 
port from Japan makes the matter in hand consid- 
erably less clear and confirms the rumor that the 
military and the civil officials are decidedly at odds. 
The Japanese Ambassador to the United States 
struck out on a new path when he broadcast his 
apology to the American people during the course 
of a commercial radio program, instead of submit- 
ting it in the customary manner to the Department 
of State. 

We have no idea that war will be the result of 
the sinking of the American gunboat. But one re- 
sult should be a clear understanding by the United 
States of actual conditions in Japan. The President 
made the first move toward this understanding by 
addressing his letter to the Emperor instead of to 
the Prime Minister. In theory, both the civil and 
the military branches of the Japanese Government 
are subject to the Emperor. Whether the theory is 
supported by facts may be made manifest by the 
answer to the President’s communication. 

Probably the Japanese people have little control 
of the present Government. “We do not hold the 
entire Japanese people responsible,” said the Most 
Rev. Yu Pin, Bishop of Nanking, in a recent inter- 
view, “for this is not a war of people against people. 
It is simply the crime of a military caste.” We shall 
do well to remember President Wilson’s distinction 
between a people and their Government. 
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GOOD RESOLUTIONS 


IT was Saint Teresa who wrote that it is better to 
make good resolutions, even though we feel we 
shall not be uniformly faithful to them, than to 
make no good resolutions at all. For it is better to 
be good at this moment than never to be good, and 
much better to recognize our obligation to aim at 
high ideals than to be indifferent to all ideals. Life 
is largely a series of collapses and recoveries. We 
toddle along like a little child learning to walk, but 
unlike the child it is possible for us to foresee, to 
some extent, the obstacles that lie in our path. 
None of us is gifted with prophetic vision, it is 
true, but by using the intelligence which God has 
bestowed upon us, we can bring our lives more 
closely in accord with His Will. 

The first day of the New Year ought to be a 
time of serious reflections, in a sense, a day of re- 
treat. It will be just that, if we take our spiritual 
life and progress seriously. In more than one par- 
able Our Divine Lord compares our spiritual work 
to the work of a merchant. “Trade thou till I come.” 
But if we are to trade profitably, we must study 
the mayket, and study ourselves. We must know 
our good qualities as well as our defects, and it is 
particularly necessary that we try to know our good 
qualities as they really are, and not as they appear 
when viewed through the magnifying glass of our 
self-esteem. The merchant who fails to keep up 
with the market, with the business transactions 
which have failed and with those which have 
brought a profit, will soon find himself insolvent. 

To know ourselves as we really are is high wis- 
dom, and few achieve it. But we shall never know 
much about ourselves unless we sit down and ex- 
amine ourselves. In the spiritual life, it is easy to 
live for years in a fool’s paradise. The Church 
reads us the Gospel every Sunday, she bids us pray 
and frequent the Sacraments, she puts at our dis- 
posal countless means of Grace, but unless we bestir 
ourselves, this prodigal outpouring of spiritual 
blessings will profit us not a whit. All of us have 
known bad-tempered Catholics, uncharitable Cath- 
olics, gossipy Catholics, Catholics who seem to take 
positive pleasure in setting their neighbors by the 
ears, Catholic parents neglectful of their duties, 
Catholics who seem to think it possible to serve God 
and Mammon at the same time. 

But how many of us have stopped to inquire 
seriously in which of these classes we fall? 

In making our New Year’s resolutions, let us be 
careful to make them for ourselves and not for our 
neighbor. We shall not improve ourselves by con- 
cluding that others are worse than we are. If we 
are honest as well as intelligent, we shall find so 
much in ourselves that ought to be corrected that 
we shall have no time to worry about others. 

In His goodness Almighty God has given us an- 
other year. For some of us, it will be our last year. 
The time of our going hence we can safely leave 
to Him Who gave us life; our task is to trade dili- 
gently until He calls us to an accounting. Then, 
whenever our pilgrimage ends, we shall hear His 
words: “Well done, good and faithful servant.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. The newspapers, a small 
minority of business men are spreading fear, caus- 
ing the business depression, President Roosevelt 
declared. Answered Congressman Fish: the Presi- 
dent himself is responsible; his constant attacks on 
business and on the Supreme Court have produced 
widespread fear and uncertainty in business ranks. 
... A temporary trade treaty with Italy was ar- 
ranged. ... Revealed by the President was emphatic 
Administration opposition to a “peace-at-any-price” 
policy, and also to the proposed Ludlow constitu- 
tional amendment plucking from Congress the 
power to declare war until after a national referen- 
dum is taken. . . . In the crisis created by the 
Japanese sinking of the United States gunboat 
Panay, Republican Presidential candidate Alf M. 
Landon rushed to the President’s support. To the 
White House came Mr. Landon’s telegram: “Poli- 
tics cease at the water’s edge . . . there must be 
no demagogic playing of politics at the expense of 
the country’s unity in dangerous situations such as 
now confront us.’”’ Heartened by the pledge of co- 
operation, Mr. Roosevelt wired to Topeka, told Mr. 
Landon the telegram helped him in the field of 
foreign relations. Colonel Knox, Landon running 
mate, also expressed support of the President in 
the delicate Japanese situation. . . . Senator Smath- 
ers asked for withdrawal of American citizens and 
armed forces from China. Secretary Hull replied 
the armed forces would stay there. . . . Charges 
that Japanese spies were busy in the country and 
around the Panama Canal spread. The President 
urged restrictions against photographing of forti- 
fications. 


THE CONGRESS. In calling the special session of 
Congress for November 15, President Roosevelt 
asked for the following legislation: a Farm Bill, 
Federal Wage and Hours Bill, a measure reorgan- 
izing the Executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, regional planning agencies similar to the 
TVA. On December 21, the special session came to 
an end. It did not take final action on any part of 
the Roosevelt “fireside chat” program. The House 
refused to bow to the Administration on the Wage 
and Hours Bill, chased it back to committee. Senate 
and House passed Farm Bills so different they must 
be ironed out in conference. Regional planning, re- 
organization were not acted on. . . . Congress, in the 
special session, made progress in the matter of 
modifying taxes to aid business. . . . Acceding to 
the Administration’s desire to spur recovery by 
widespread private housing construction, the House 
passed amendments to the National Housing Act. 
Its own version of required amendment to the same 
Act was passed by the Senate. . . . A Senate civil 
liberties subcommittee reported industrial espionage 


has become a threat to the general welfare. One 
large corporation, the report said, started with one 
set of spies to report on union activities of its work- 
ers; then installed another set of spies to keep tab 
on the first set; finally hired a third group to gum- 
shoe the other two. 2,500 business companies hired 
spy services between 1933 and 1936. Spies were 
placed in labor unions, the report continued, and 
many of them became union officials. . . . Wall 
Street speculation, juggling stockholders’ money 
were among the charges hurled at many railroads 
in the Senate. . . . Referring to the statement gotten 
up by certain Senators, a statement designated by 
some as a “Congressional declaration of independ- 
ence,” Senator Bailey declared in the Senate: “.... 
I hope all the American people have seen the flower 
and fruition of collectivism on the continent of 


Europe. . . . There is no necessity for anything of 
that sort happening here.’’. . . Congress can pre- 
vent this, he maintained. 


AT HoMe. The evidence garnered by tapping tele- 
phone wires may not be used in criminal trials, the 
Supreme Court ruled. . . . Ambassador to Great 
Britain, Robert W. Bingham, died in a Baltimore 
hospital. . . . The two-month conference of A. F. 
of L. and C.I.O. representatives failed to heal the 
breach between them. The conference adjourned 
sine die. The C.I.0. wanted the A. F. of L. to accept 
all its unions. The A. F. of L. agreed to take back 
the twelve unions which had deserted to the C.L.O.; 
then attempt to smooth out disputes between other 
C.I.O. unions and rival A. F. of L. groups. Leader 
Lewis said it would be treachery to desert C.I.O. 
unions. A. F. of L. retorted it would be treachery 
on its part to accept groups which are rivals of its 
own unions. A new labor war was predicted... . 
Most Reverend Eugene J. McGuinness was con- 
secrated Bishop of Raleigh, N. C., by Cardinal 
Dougherty in Philadelphia. . . . Frank B. Kellogg, 
former Secretary of State, co-author of the Kellogg- 
Briand anti-war pact, died December 21. . . . The 
Republican Party hopes to draft a new national 
program. Dr. Glenn Frank, former University of 
Wisconsin president, was made chairman of the 
committee which will attempt the task. . . . Assail- 
ing the “planned economy” of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration, former President Hoover promulgated 
his own five-point program. .. . Under the 147-year 
old mutiny act, fourteen seamen of the Government- 
owned Algic were convicted of rebelling against the 
vessel’s master. They had staged a sit-down strike 


in Montevideo. . . . The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission granted new freight rate increases. 
xa 7 ee 


JAPAN-CHINA. Evidence continued to accumulate 
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that the sinking Panay had been sprayed by ma- 
chine-gun fire from a Japanese military launch. In 
response to American protests spokesmen for the 
Japanese Foreign Office first issued denials, later 
admitted the outrage. Army officials in China gave 
contradictory stories, some advancing the position, 
afterwards withdrawn, that there were no Japanese 
craft on the Yangtze in the neighborhood of the 
Panay. The order to fire was given by Colonel Kin- 
goro Hashimoto, a leader in the Tokio military up- 
rising of February, 1936, and founder of the Great 
Japan Youth Party. It was uncertain whether this 
officer would receive the same disciplinary reproof, 
recall to Tokio, as was administered to Rear Ad- 
miral Keizo Mitsunami for the air bombardment. 
Nipponese troops occupying Nanking ran amok 
and murdered, raped and pillaged in the captured 
city. The invading armies fanned out in a semi- 
circle, pointing west toward Nankow and south 
towards Hangchow. In Tsingtao Chinese began to 
destroy Japanese mill property, giving rise to fears 
that this city would be the next visited by the war 
machine. Japanese were within sixteen miles of 
Hangchow, and predicted its fall before the New 
Year. 


SPAIN. Teruel in Eastern Spain fell after a six- 
day battle to a Barcelona army of 50,000. The Na- 
tionalist garrison had been thinned below the dan- 
ger point, apparently in preparation for the big 
Insurgent offensive, and succumbed to the surprise 
winter attack. Strategically the victory, hailed in 
Madrid as its greatest of the war, is a defensive 
stroke, blunting the tip of the salient pointed at 
the Mediterranean provinces, and loosening the 
threat to the Madrid-Valencia line. 


FRANCE. Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos wound up 
his tour of Eastern Europe, carried back pledges of 
friendship and cooperation from Warsaw, Bucha- 
rest, Belgrade and Prague. He had reached an arms 
agreement with Rumania, a new trade pact with 
Jugoslavia, and attempted partial mediation be- 
tween the Czechs and the Henlein Germans. The 
Chamber of Deputies voted the largest budget in 
French history, 54,600,000,000 francs. Measures 
were laid before the Cabinet to step up production 
thirty per cent without throwing over the forty- 
hour rule for industry. 


GERMANY. Hundreds of Catholic priests and Prot- 
estant ministers spent their Christmas in Nazi jails. 
. . . Field Lord General Friedrich Wilhelm Erich 
Ludendorff died in Munich, December 20, aged 
seventy-two. Ludendorff won fame as Hindenburg’s 
Chief of Staff in the German victories over the 
Russians. Transferred later to the Western Front 
as First Quartermaster General, he became one of 
Germany’s greatest military figures. After the war 
he developed intense hatred of Christianity, espe- 
cially of Catholicism, and commenced propagating 
a pagan religion devised by his second wife. A par- 
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ticipant in Hitler’s abortive Beer Putsch, he lost 
prestige as a political figure. Violent hater of every- 
thing Catholic, he died in a Catholic hospital, at- 
tended by Catholic Sisters. A crucifix stared at his 
dying eyes from the bed-room wall. . . . Thousands 
of years ago the barbarous Teutonic tribes held 
pagan ceremonies at the Winter solstice to mark 
the turning point of the year. This year on De- 
cember 21, the Winter solstice, fires sacred to the 
modern Hitler pagans appeared on hilltops through- 
out the Reich. The Hitler Elite Guard held their 
own Winter solstice services on their parade ground. 


Russia. Stalin shot eight more highly placed offi- 
cials of the Soviet regime. High treason was their 
alleged defect. Leo M. Karakhan, former Vice Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs, first Soviet Ambassador 
to China, recently recalled as Ambassador to Tur- 
key, was one of the victims. Stalin’s former close 
friend, Avel Yenukidze, also saw the guns blazing 
at him. All executed had long been men of impor- 
tance in the Soviet Government. . . . Thousands of 
political prisoners completed a new 1,800 mile rail- 
road in Siberia. . . . The twentieth anniversary of 
the Russian secret police was celebrated. . . . The 
Moscow Government granted Japan continued per- 
mission to fish in Soviet waters. 


FOOTNOTES. The new edition of Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, shows Britain racing far ahead in naval su- 
premacy.... Indications that the Nazis are making 
steady progress in Austria were observed. . . . The 
Irish Free State recognized the conquest of Ethi- 
opia by Italy. De Valera will accredit an Irish Min- 
ister in Rome to the Emperor of Ethiopia. The 
League of Nations did not like this. . . . Mass mur- 
der along the Dominican-Haitian border attracted 
world-wide attention. President Stenio Vincent of 
Haiti estimated 8,000 of his citizens have been 
slaughtered on Dominican soil. President Trujillo 
of the Dominican Republic, West Indian “strong 
man,” regarded the affair as a “local incident.”” The 
United States, Mexico and Cuba, will constitute a 
mediation board, hear both sides. . . . Dr. Johannes 
Baumann was elected President of the Swiss Fed- 
eration for 1938, succeeding President Giuseppi 
Motta. . . . Italy withdrew from the International 
Labor Organization. . . . Mexico ordered wages of 
petroleum workers raised one-third. The decision 
chiefly affects fifteen United States companies. 
Mexico recently made a special deal with British 
oil interests which control sixty per cent of the 
national output. Someone appears to be trying to 
get the United States oil people out of Mexico. The 
United States continued buying Mexican silver, ac- 
counting for thirteen per cent of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment’s total income. . . . The Cuban Senate 
passed an amnesty bill, which will liberate not only 
political prisoners, but also gangsters and terror- 
ists. Ex-President Gerardo Machado, now dodging 
extradition proceedings, will be cleared of charges, 
if the bill is again approved by the House. Cuban 
prisons will be lonesome places. 
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CROP IN THE FACTORY 


EDITOR: Father LaFarge’s article, Farm Owner- 
ship Linked with Trades Unions (AMERICA, Decem- 
ber 4), was one for which every Catholic interested 
in the life of the Church in America should thank 
you. I, for one, hope that you will continue with the 
educative work suggested in your last paragraph. 

As one of the twentieth-century methods to be 
used in making “technology and scientific research 
serve this type of land tenure”—that is, the family- 
size, cooperatively organized farms, I wish to sug- 
gest the following. 

Let the Catholic agricultural colleges, if we have 
them, and the departments of engineering and ap- 
plied science of our colleges and universities, 
through research and by means of the present 
knowledge of the subject, suggest to the coopera- 
tive farm communities ways of industrial utiliza- 
tion of at least one of their crops, either all of it 
or the surplus part. Such manufacturing enter- 
prises would be a part of the community’s coopera- 
tive efforts and would be of advantage to it in sev- 
eral ways—such as offering additional places of 
employment for the members of the community, 
increasing the cash return from the crop processed 
and so on. 

As you can see from my suggestion, I am par- 
ticularly interested in the productive phase of co- 
operatives, distribution of ownership and in the pos- 
sibility for decentralized industry which it offers 
and the resulting and very desirable de-urbanizing 
of the country. 

Elizabeth City, N. C. 


OUR OWN PRESS 


EDITOR: I have just finished reading Edward H. 
Knoblaugh’s Correspondent in Spain. I judge it to 
be priceless. 

In speaking from the platform, the writer has 
given much time to recalling the one-time glory of 
Spain and to presenting such facts about the civil 
war in that country and the incidents leading up to 
it as it was possible to gather with any feeling of 
authenticity. 

Always I confined myself to statements taken 
from the Catholic press both in the States and in 
Europe. 

On going over my outlines I find that the facts 
given, their chronological order, the refutation of 
false propaganda, etc., so parallel the story of Mr. 
Knoblaugh, who was right on the ground not only 
since July, 1936, when General Franco led the 
counter-revolution, but during some years immedi- 
ately preceding that event, that I stand amazed at 
the wealth and accuracy of the material our Cath- 
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olic press was able to give us despite the rigorous 
censorship practiced by the Loyalists. 

The pity of it all is that the reading public does 
not seem to take full advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the Catholic press to keep informed with- 
out danger of being misled. 

Mr. Knoblaugh’s “now-it-can-be-told” story 
should be read by everyone. The book should be 
given, borrowed and lent. As a Christmas remem- 
brance it will be definitely in line with Catholic 
Action. It should be used defensively and offensive- 
ly. It is unanswerable. 

Winchester, Mass. 


LEGION OF TRUTH 


EDITOR: One of your correspondents, Anne C. 
Killeen, suggested a Legion for Truth (AMERICA, 
December 11). I think that the sodalists of the 
schools in the Archdiocese of Los Angeles have a 
concrete answer. The literature committee at our 
annual convention last month presented us with 
a list of periodicals that were not fit to be read by 
Catholic students. Two delegates who were present 
at the reading of the list had individual letters of 
protest printed by one of the objectionable maga- 
zines. Along with the letters, Time, on December 6, 
carried a reply that inferred that the Catholic 
standard of morals was not only prudish but in- 
ferior to Time’s standard. 

We are at present drawing plans to eliminate 
that propaganda if possible—not just point a finger 
at it. Some officers wish to attack the evil at its 
weakest point, circulation. That is following the ex- 
ample of the Legion of Decency in beating the box 
office. We would appreciate suggestions for and 
support of a plan on a national scale. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


CLARE SINGER DAWES 


T. G.N. 


SHROUD OF SILENCE 


EDITOR: Your Review has been broadcasting the 
fact that the American press has not been fair to 
the Catholic side of the question. How is it that the 
Herald Tribune gave a scanty half column to the 
all important and vital news that the German Bish- 
ops had issued a pastoral which has had to be 
passed about in secrecy? How is it that this vital 
news was relegated to page 16, when it should have 
had headlines on the front page? 

The Catholic Church with millions of faithful 
subjects is involved and yet we are considered so 
unimportant that this vital detail has been passed 
over. 

The German Bishops had their pastorals read 
from the pulpits in Germany. This the American 
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press gave to the world. And yet we are waiting 
breathlessly to know the results. And for these re- 
sults we must wait till we get papers from Poland 
and Holland and Switzerland with the true side of 
the picture, because our all-important American 
press deigns to cover over in a shroud of silence the 
result of what has happened. If any other denomi- 
nation were involved the Herald Tribune and the 
Times would have secret press agents reporting to 
outside countries where there is no censor. But we 
have to wait and wonder. Wonder if now again hun- 
dreds of priests and publishers will be thrown into 
concentration camps because they have dared ex- 
press the truth—men who had had their freedom 
curtailed to such an extent that the written word 
no longer exists in Germany. And though as yet 
they have tried to silence the Catholic Bishops and 
priests, they have not as yet muzzled them. And so 
from the pulpit at the risk of their own lives heroi- 
cally and with tremendous courage the Catholic 
priests have dared face the German nation and de- 
clare that the true Christian never will be able 
to give his assent to a dictatorship over conscience. 
Stamford, Conn. MARIELI G. BENZIGER 


SMILING CUSTOMER 


EDITOR: As one of the customers who was dis- 
gruntled over your editorial on Father Coughlin 
in the issue for November 20, I am pleased to say 
that I have read those following with great satis- 
faction. After-events make it plain that AMERICA 
was perfectly correct in attributing Father Cough- 
lin’s silence to the radio priest himself. At the time 
the mistaken notion that he had been removed from 
the air by his Archbishop was rather general. 
AMERICA’S accurate statement of the truth calls for 
an orchid. 

In future broadcasts Father Coughlin may offend 
us by a hasty indiscretion, an error in judgment or 
in numberless other ways. It is to be hoped, of 
course, that such tactics will be rarely if ever em- 
ployed. But in any event friends of Catholic action 

are urged to express their differences with courtesy 
and restraint in order that the priest’s “recognized 
power for good” may not be unwisely obstructed. 

Baltimore, Md. THOMAS J. LEARY 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


EDITOR: In a lecture, The Challenge to Catho- 
lic Education, the Rev. Harry T. Deegan, C.M., 
Professor of Sociology at St. Joseph’s College, 
Princeton, made public the plans for a school of 
Catholic Action, to be opened in the early part of 
the new year. 

The challenge to Catholic Education (said the 
lecturer) is this: if we feel that the application of 
Christian principles will bring about the solution 
of the problems of our day, we should not lock 
them up and throw the key away, but reduce them 
to practice in zealous, sacrificing, Catholic Action, 
as we are so repeatedly urged by our Holy Father. 
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The proposed school has the approval of the 
Bishop of Trenton. The President of St. Joseph’s 
College has pledged the complete cooperation of 
its faculty. 

Princeton, N. J. cK FP. 


PLATFORM 


EDITOR: Who can doubt that our democracy needs 
an overhauling and stream lining? R. A. Cram in 
his End of Democracy and W. H. Hessler in his 
Our Ineffective State prove it. 

There is a spirit of frustration now that must be 
overcome if we are to stave off dictatorship. I am 
for single tax or anything that will approximate 
justice and freedom. 

Buffalo, N. Y. CHAS. GARVEY 


CATHARSIS 


EDITOR: Since, unfortunately, no one seems to 
have objected to Elizabeth Jordan’s statements in 
her Theatre column for November 27, permit me 
to make this tardy protest. I was greatly disap- 
pointed at finding in your pages such lack of under- 
standing as that expressed in the first paragraph of 
the review of Amphitryon 38. I am not in a position 
to judge whether the comments on that particular 
play are true or not, nor does it concern me here. 
At the best, Amphitryon 38 is merely a modern 
treatment of the old myth by a French author and 
may be, for all I know, as silly as Miss Jordan says 
it is. At any rate, it is probably as little in the true 
Greek spirit as Christopher Morley’s recent trav- 
esty of the ancient classical story of the Trojan 
Horse. 

It is the general statement of the first paragraph 
that no one with any knowledge of Greek comedy 
can accept. 

Anyone who can hear “the ear-splitting clangor 
of the mighty Greek hammer, beating on one sex 
note and only one” in such masterpieces of political 
and literary satire as the Clouds, Birds, Peace or 
Frogs and, for that matter, any play of Aristopha- 
nes with one possible exception must be hard put 
for entertainment. Were the charge made against 
the comedies of the days of Greek decadency 
(which, it would appear from ancient reports, did 
descend almost as low as those modern horrors 
that led to the Legion of Decency), it might stand; 
but fortunately, none of them is extant. Applied 
to the Greek comedy actually known to us (and 
all the more so if, as one gathers from the end of 
the paragraph, it is meant to extend to Greek trag- 
edy as well—for only the drama, not merely com- 
edy, can be called “the Greeks’ favorite instrument 
of life’), it is sheer misrepresentation and an insult 
to the myriads of sensible Christians who in every 
age have found and still find in classical Greek 
drama, despite its distinctly pagan origin, a large 
and impressive number of noble and true lessons 
on human nature and conduct. 

West Baden, Ind. RAYMOND SCHODES, S.J. 
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THERE is a tendency among modern readers of 
books, and therefore, thank God, among Catho- 
lics—who must never lose their affiliation, in some 
generous and human way, with the category of 
“the multitude”—to judge all the literary achieve- 
ment of the year that has passed in terms of what 
has been done in the fields of fiction and the drama. 
Have we had any good novels, any good plays? 
Being the most popular forms of literary enter- 
tainment, if these two sectors have not been in- 
adequately dealt with, it will seem that all other 
shapes of writing have fallen short of our expec- 
tations. Now there is a reason why Catholics may 
never be expected to be especially proficient in the 
fields of drama and fiction as they are presently 
conceived, nor ever be in the foreground of such 
achievements. And this reason I shall allege after 
I have digressed for a few more paragraphs. 

In regard to literature in its completest sense, 
Catholics seem to be prospering nicely of late. 
Hagiography and biography have flourished beau- 
tifully thanks to such writers as Hollis, Martindale, 
Sargent, Lunn, Chesterton, Ghéon, Brodrick, Tal- 
bot, Farrow, Walsh, Waugh, Maynard, Goodier, 
Bertrand, Curtayne, Burton, Von Le Fort, Rep- 
plier, et al. (And plenty of “et al.” to boot.) 

Philosophy finds no lag, due to such names as 
Gilson, Maritain, Watkin, D’Arcy. History is well 
supported on the Catholic side by such scholars 
as Dawson, Belloc, Constant, Hughes, Guilday, 
Rousselot. Economics enlists Fanfani, Ward, de la 
Bedoyére to assert our everlasting verities in the 
fight about commerce and money. Sociology need 
not be ashamed of Gurian, LaFarge, Berdyaev, 
Furfey, Hoffman. And incidentally, we can boast 
two cracker-jack writers on liturgy in the United 
States: Fathers Virgil Michel and Gerard Ellard, 
able to take their places with the brilliant Romano 
Guardini (a German with an Italian name, so I 
understand). And by way of “mystical” writers 
you will take no small comfort from the books of 
Father R. H. J. Steuart (a lineal descendant of 
Mary Stuart) and Ida Coudenhove (half Austrian 
and half Japanese) especially if—as they do not 
me—the spiritual writings of Pére de Caussade 


upset you, or if you feel that the present Pope 
made a mistake in creating Saint John of the Cross 
a Doctor of the Universal Church; which guaran- 
tees him, I hope, a certain amount of intellectual 
obeisance, even from the spiritual and ascetical 
low-brows who are pleased at times to label Saint 
John’s writings as a lot of “hokum” or a lot of 
“ga-ga.” I do not pretend to give an exhaustive list 
of our heroes, having neither inclination nor space. 
I merely wish to indicate that Catholic literature, 
in its catholic aspect, is, at the present moment, 
nothing of the dead issue it might have been called 
twenty, or even ten years ago. Unto this achieve- 
ment I think we should be grateful not only to our 
satisfactory authors, but also to our satisfactory 
publishers. Messrs. Sheed and Ward, Bruce, Long- 
mans, Macmillan, America Press, Kenedy, Benziger 
and the modest St. Anthony Guild’s Press are car- 
rying most of the burden in this country. And they 
should be wished the rightest kind of Merry Christ- 
mas and the most prosperous sort of Happy New 
Year. Nor can one say enough for what the various 
Catholic book clubs are doing; notably the Catholic 
Book Club, the Spiritual Book Associates, and the 
Pro Parvulis Book Club. 

Another heartening sign of our literary emer- 
gence and an extremely important one, is the great 
number of Catholic book shops and lending libraries 
that are springing up here and there throughout 
the country. Most of these establishments, and I 
have had the privilege of visiting some in New 
York, Boston, Chicago and elsewhere, are not only 
stocked with the finest and most valuable Catholic 
books, but also have pleasant and attractive quar- 
ters, and one uniformly finds in them a quality of 
courtesy in service, with no attempt at high-pow- 
ered salesmanship, which makes a visit to one of 
them, whether for the purpose of purchasing or 
merely for looking around, an almost spiritual ex- 
perience. The advantages of these book shops is 
that the patrons can see the books “in person”; 
for books, though not personal in the substantive 
sense, are in the adjectival sense, and seeing them 
in their jackets, taking them down, opening and 
reading a few pages is a much more charming in- 
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troduction to them than any amount of notices 
made in an advertisement or in a catalog. If this 
is good psychology for all books, Catholic books are 
entitled to its benefits as well. 

By way of side-assistance, the three or four out- 
standing Catholic weeklies and monthlies have in- 
creased enormously in quality and content during 
the past year, and the Catholic Reader’s Digest is, 
according to an approved modern formula, strug- 
gling on to catch the hey-day Catholic fancy. 

But why are we deficient in the field of fiction 
and drama? The question might at first blush seem 
absurd, seeing we possess the very greatest dra- 
matist and the very greatest novelist (in point of 
potentiality and stature in the second instance) in 
modern times. The dramatist is Paul Claudel, the 
novelist, Sigrid Undset. 

But why are we hesitant in the fields of drama 
and fiction? I think the reason is because both 
scopes of creation, as they are contemporarily 
achieved, are hostile to the Catholic temper of 
mind. I do not think that we “fictionalize” either 
well or naturally. By “fictionalize’ I mean to as- 
sume an assignment which allows the author to 
make up the whole tale or incident, lock, stock and 
barrel. I think our predilection is vastly more for 
the device of (a) the Legend (witness Brother 
Petroc’s Return, Miss Helen White’s books, even 
Miss Waddell’s—not a Catholic—or Mrs. Homan’s 
Letters to historical and hagiographical persons) ; 
(b) the Miracle or the Mystery Pattern—and Fa- 
ther Malachy’s Miracle has about a dozen spots in 
it that nobody but a Catholic could understand; 
likewise in Paul Claudel’s The Tidings Brought to 
Mary, you have either got to know that miracles, 
and the symbolism that results therefrom, can 
happen, or else you must leave this astoundingly 
great author and run off to find entertainment in 
the make-believe mysticism of Rachel Crothers or 
Maxwell Anderson, whose spiritual pretensions 
give me pains even in places I normally never en- 
counter them; (c) Scriptural Allegories; I have al- 
ready recounted in this column the story of Hilary 
Pepler’s Living Stations of the Cross, put on in 
Pittsburgh two or three years ago, where by force 
of the sheer simplicity of acting, (much lauded by 
Brooks Atkinson in the latest issue of the New 
York Times) the congregation was moved to tears 
uncontrollable, and the priest who was reciting the 
mysteries from the pulpit broke down, and could 
not go on; or (d) straight Hagiography. It is stim- 
ulating, as well as alarming to recall that the out- 
standing article in the Ladies Home Journal for the 
last year was a reverent, albeit amateurish, ac- 
count of the life and career of The Little Flower 
of Jesus. N. B. “Psychographs,” as, witness, George 
Bernanos’s The Diary of a Country Priest and 
Francois Mauriac’s Viper’s Tangle, are also at times 
amenable to the Catholic temperament of creative- 
ness. But I think we shall never produce a Catho- 
lic Noel Coward or Somerset Maugham, and think 
that anybody who expects us to is decidedly not 
“down our alley.” The beauties of Catholic truth 
and life are not amenable to certain types of clever- 
ness nor to certain moral unrestraints. 
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LIMERICKS, ETC. 


THE best limerick of the year I reaped from the 
dependable memory of Father Benn, of our own 
staff. It seems that in the time of Darwin and 
Huxley (grandfather) there was in England a 
Bishop of Chichester who was much distressed at 
the above-mentioned gentlemen, and wrote three 
diatribes against them. He was promptly commem- 
orated by an expert versifier in Punch in the follow- 
ing limerick which Father Benn quotes, and which 
I think is all but miraculous, if you know how hard 
it is to rhyme under stress. 
There was an old Bishop of Chichester, 
Who thrice, the Latin for which is ter, 
Cried “Avaunt and defiance, 
Thou demon of Science, 
Depart from the Church, thou bewitchest her!” 

Likewise, I was fortunate, during the past year, 
to have heard the masterful limerick turned off by 
Mr. F. J. Sheed (an adept writer, by the way, if 
he hadn’t gone in so heavily for publishing books) 
at a dinner in honor of Harry Lorin Binsse, he who 
turns out an adept Art column every fortnight for 
this Review. The limerick runs as follows: 

There was a young man who said “Since 
Magennis and Walsh make me wince, 
And whereas I am 
Nauseated by Cram, 
I fear I must put up with Binsse!” 

Also, concerning astounding little bits of verse, 
which have been written, but which nobody would 
ever have read unless some kind friends called 
them to one’s attention, I am grateful to Mother 
Mary Judge of the Sisters of the Cenacle for hav- 
ing sent in these three super-inspired lines from 
an unknown author, and which I perhaps should 
rather have written than almost anything I have 
attempted: 


The greatest heroes that I know 
Are those who are afraid to go, 
But go. 


By way of Heavenly inspiration, there is no ex- 
perience comparable to listening to Father Charles 
Gallagher’s nearly one thousand children at St. 
Ignatius’s, Park Avenue, New York, singing the 
following medieval carol concerning the Nativity. 
We have not devices suitable for indicating the 
music. But, even without the music, the hymn car- 
ries on for itself. It goes: 


O mira caritas, mira bonitas, immortalitas 
et aeternitas, comparantur imis coelestia. 


O rara veritas, vera raritas, tota Deitas 
et immensitas clauditur in ventris angustia. 


O Virga Virginum, lumen luminum, portans 
Dominum, regem omnium, porta non aperta fit pervia. 
O vallis humilis, non arabilis, neque satilis, 

tamen fertilis, coeli fecundatur a pluvia. 


O spes auxilium, fer auxilium, placa Filium, 
post exilium, cedat exactoris hostilitas. 


Anyone, with a moderate knowledge of Latin, 
will “get” all of this hymn, with the possible ex- 
ception of the word satilis, which I translate, in the 
face of possible disagreements as “sowable” (and 
as opposed to “reapable’”’). That settled, the whole 
song comes off clear. 














BOOKS 


BUT SHE DIED 
WITHOUT GOD 


MADAME Curigz. By Eve Curie. Translated by Vincent 

Sheean. Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc. $3.50 
THE biography of the great woman, Marie Sklodovska 
Curie, which has recently been completed by her younger 
daughter, has been widely and justly praised. It is an 
eloquent and inspiring story of the poor Polish girl who 
went to Paris to study, who lived in a miserable garret, 
starved, stinted, overworked, and became one of the 
greatest scientists in the world. The book has been re- 
viewed and briefed in many journals and the story it 
tells is, in general, too well known to be repeated here. 
There is one important aspect of the biography, however, 
which has been disregarded—the account of Marie 
Curie’s attitudes toward religion and spiritual life. 

Little Marie Sklodovska grew up in a Polish home that 
was Catholic. Apparently her father was not an intensely 
religious man, but the atmosphere of the home seems to 
have been pious and the girl, as she grew up, joined in 
family prayers and often visited a church to pray. She 
was baptized in the Church of Saint Mary in Warsaw 
and received her First Communion in the Dominican 
church. Her mother’s last act was a sign of the cross. 
Yet we read that after the death of her mother, “when 
she knelt in the Catholic church where she was used to 
going with her mother, she experienced the secret stir of 
revolt within her. She no longer invoked with the same 
love that God who had unjustly inflicted such terrible 
blows.” 

And of her at the age of seventeen we read: 

The mystic dream no longer dwelt in Manya 

(Marie). By tradition and convention she remained 
a practicing Christian, but her faith had been shaken 
by Mme. Sklodovska’s death; little by little it had 
now evaporated. ... From the devoutness of her 
clithenl tase remained only vague aspirations, the 
unconscious wish to adore something very high and 
very great. 

It is difficult to judge how exactly these quotations 
describe Marie Sklodovska’s attitude and how much they 
may, instead, represent Eve Curie’s interpretation of her 
mother’s feelings in the light of her own experiences. We 
learn nothing of the struggle—if there was a struggle— 
in which the young girl repressed or revolted against 
her religious beliefs. 

When she was twenty-eight, Marie married a young 
French physicist, Pierre Curie. Her daughter describes 
the wedding in this way: “There would be no religious 
ceremony: Pierre was a free-thinker and Marie, for a 
long time past, had ceased the practices of religion.” 

A daughter was born to the Curies, but she was not 
baptized. Before their second child was born Marie Curie 
repeatedly asked this question: “Why am I bringing this 
creature into the world? Existence is too hard, too bar- 
ren. We ought not to inflict it on innocent ones.” 

Madame Curie gave her daughters “no sort of pious 
education. She felt herself incapable of teaching them 
dogmas in which she no longer believed: above all, she 
feared for them the distress she had known when she 
lost her faith.” 

She often spoke of death, and her daughter relates 
that “there was no serenity, no acceptance, in her. She 
repulsed with all her instinct the idea of an end.” In her 
last illness her “eyes reflected a great fear.” 

The story of her life and death is saddening. She was 
as completely unselfish, as sacrificing, as good—in the 
natural order—as a Saint. She was the most famous 
woman in the world and one of the most tragic. A Cath- 


olic, reading about her, cannot help but reflect on her 
loss of Faith. The most likely explanation is that as a 
child she may not have been properly taught the truths 
of her religion; she was an intellectual and she rejected, 
quite reasonably, what to her was Catholicism but which 
really may have been a distorted and unreasoning ver- 
sion of Christian teaching. During her adult life she con- 
centrated all her attention on her work and she may 
never have come in the way of true Christian teachings. 
RuTH ByrNns 


LOFTY TRUTH 
IN SIMPLE LANGUACE 


THE Hoty Guost. By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. Sheed 

and Ward. $2.50 
THIS work completes a trilogy dealing with man’s 
supernatural life. In Progress through Mental Prayer 
the transforming power of mental prayer in effecting 
contact with God and preparing for union by the beatific 
vision in eternity is the author’s theme. This trans- 
formation is effected through the God-given model, the 
God-man, Jesus Christ—the subject of the second volume, 
In the Likeness of Christ. The union with God through 
the God-man is had through sanctifying Grace, which 
is infused into the members of the Mystical Christ by 
its Spirit, the Holy Ghost. 

The first eight chapters deal with the Person of the 
Holy Spirit; the remaining five with His operations in 
the human soul. The author in keeping with his purpose 
thus limits himself to what may be called the internal 
mission of the Third Person, referring his readers to 
Abbot Vonier’s The Spirit and Bride, for the work of 
that same Spirit in the Church. 

It is very well that the author has given us another 
book on the Holy Ghost. Those in English are all too 
few, and it is particularly fortunate that one with the 
gift of rendering abstruse theological questions intel- 
ligible to lay folk should be our benefactor. In this book 
there is no sacrifice of theological exactness, no im- 
periling of doctrine, yet the technical language that 
repels the average reader gives place to modes of ex- 
pression that are well within the compass of all. It is 
no small tribute to the author’s peculiar gift in this field 
to have achieved such a notable success. 

For here the writer reaches the heights of the great 
mystery of the Trinity, yet the ascent is so gentle and 
taxes our endurance so lightly that we feel as if at 
the magic touch of the aviator and a few gentle sway- 
ings-in-mid-air we are landed at the mountain top be- 
fore we realize it. 

We have an example of this dexterous expression of 
lofty truths in the chapter on Divine Love Subsistent, 
and one who reads this chapter thoughtfully will ever 
after possess a meaning incomparably richer than the 
mention of the Third Person awakens in the minds of 
most Christians. 

The author in his introduction alludes to the advance 
made in our more recent lives of the Saints in satisfy- 
ing the needs and conditions of the modern man. The 
same tribute can be truthfully paid to the writer’s own 
output on the spiritual life. The old spiritual writers 
waxed eloquent on God’s love, but busied themselves 
little in an analysis to bring a definite meaning within 
the intellectual powers of the reader. The painstaking 
analysis of elementary terms like good and life in two 
chapters by the author will serve as an illuminating 
and reassuring contrast to his predecessors. 

The later chapters of the book that deal with the 
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mysterious activity of sanctifying Grace in the justified 
soul are equally well done, and if space allowed I should 
like to refer to them at more length. 

In the introduction, which is itself a well reasoned 
short treatise on the spiritual hunger of the world and 
its needs, Dr. Leen proclaims God’s Love as the anti- 
dote to Communism, which knows no such word. That 
Love of God, a living Reality subsisting in the Divine 
Nature, is the Holy Ghost. “There are many indications 
that the years that are at hand will witness a great 
development of devotion to the Third Person of the 
Most Blessed Trinity.” In that development the gift Dr. 
Leen so markedly possesses of garbing lofty truth in 
simple language, united with his keenness of vision and 
logical treatment, will play no unimportant part. 

Now that the average layman is getting the kind of 
works on the religious life that was so long desiderated, 
it is to be sincerely hoped that they will not be left to 
priests and religious. WILLIAM J. BENN 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


ISLAND OF Baul. By Miguel Covarrubias. Alfred A. 

Knopf, Inc. $5 
THE author of this book is a young Mexican, an artist, 
a traveller, and a student of primitive cultures. He is 
also a good writer and his book is rather beautifully 
done. In it he has described all phases of life on Bali, 
the little island near Java in the Malay Archipelago. 
He tells of everyday occurrences and the usual run of 
human events, of festivals, of ceremonials, of costume, 
of family and sex life, of music, the dance, the theatre 
and sports. The facts that he gives are interesting and 
the descriptions are nearly always pleasing. 

The Catholic reader, however, will frequently be dis- 
turbed by the author’s own beliefs which rise up through 
the picture he is giving of Bali. His chapter on Rites and 
Festivals illustrates this. “Religions,” he says, “were 
born of man’s desire to understand and control the 
mysterious process of nature . . . Eager to place his fate 
in the hands of superior beings . . . man created a pan- 
theon of supernatural beings...” 

There are many illustrations in the book with over 
one hundred photographs by Rose Covarrubias, wife of 
the author and nearly as many drawings which he has 
done himself. 


THREE Ways Home. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. Harper 

and Bros. $2.50 
WHEN Sheila Kaye-Smith was a little girl she had three 
ambitions: to live in the country, to become a great 
writer, and to be very High Church. Today her ideas of 
what are the best things in life are an enlargement of 
the same three—the country, writing and religion—and 
one other—human love. Three Ways Home is an auto- 
biographical tale of her progress toward her ideals. 

Although she aimed in this book to write a religious 
autobiography, her life and work has been so happily 
integrated that the story of her literary development 
and her interest in rural life could not be separated 
from an account of her conversion to the Catholic 
Church. The author’s own impression of her conversion 
to the Church of Rome is that she never changed her 
religion—she had always been potentially a Catholic 
and she found it impossible to be a Catholic in the 
church of her baptism. She tried to be a Catholic in 
the Church of England, but that was not satisfactory. 
She entered the Catholic Church, then, because it was 
the Church which taught what she believed. As a Cath- 
olic Sheila Kaye-Smith has worked to prevent leakage 
rather than to make conversions and, as might be ex- 
pected, she has concentrated her work in familiar rural 
communities. 

It is evident in this book, as it has been evident to the 
readers of Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novels, that she is going 
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through a transition period. In a sense it would seem 
that this autobiography may represent an effort of the 
author to understand herself, what her ideals have been, 
how they have changed, and what she has done. She 
states toward the end of the book that she realizes the 
material within herself will no longer make stories and 
that she can no longer rely on her “uncanny second self” 
which was largely her imagination. Now she has to learn 
to look “outwards” and to do intellectual rather than 
imaginative writing. Those who read her autobiography 
will probably await her forthcoming novels with a good 
deal of eagerness. 


To See OursELVEs. By Rachel Field and Arthur Peder- 

son. The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
ANOTHER Hollywood story, but not just another, is 
portrayed in To See Ourselves, for it is a novel vibrant 
with life and those human qualities that raise it above 
the ordinary level of the Hollywood-struggle-for-fame 
theme. The story is simple in its narration, the charac- 
ters are wholesome, and the material is so handled that 
even ordinary everyday incidents take on the glamour 
of interest. 

Hamilton Bosworth and his wife Dora, along with 
their scotch terrier, Midget, leave the life they are now 
leading under the watchful eyes of their parents in 
Morgan, Idaho, to try their luck in Hollywood. Ironically 
enough Midget breaks into the movies just when the 
slim bank account has shriveled to almost nothing. After 
much discouragement and many disappointments the 
Bosworths head for Spokane, where Hamilton is to take 
a position as a writer on a paper. 

There is nothing startling in the story, and yet it 
holds one’s interest up to the end. Perhaps this is due 
to the fine variety of characters, all of them human, or 
perhaps it is due to the skilful handling of ordinary 
incidents that make this simple little story more than 
ordinary. 


Stories BEHIND THE WorLD’s GREAT Music. Sigmund 

Spaeth. Whittlesey House. $2.50 
SIGMUND SPAETH, Tune Detective of radio and screen 
fame, has produced another of his popular treatments 
of music, this time on a semi-encyclopedic scale. The 
author’s energetic, if not always scholarly excursions 
into musicology are at present accepted as gospel by 
some thousands of readers and movie-goers. Typical of 
Dr. Spaeth’s contributions to musical knowledge is his 
discovery that the ancient Yes We Have No Bananas 
was “lifted” bodily from the Hallelujah Chorus of 
Handel. 

The present Spaeth opus, Stories Behind the World’s 
Great Music, is a facile and journalese arrangement of 
stock stories about composers, upon which is grafted 
none too skilfully an account of the backgrounds of 
well-known national songs. Though the author’s con- 
densations are brisk and sometimes ingenious, the 
warmed-over olla podrida of facts and legends is too 
much a collection of trivialities to be genuinely signifi- 
cant. A brief section is devoted to the pre-Bach history 
of music, of length sufficient, however, to convey the 
impression that the author has little understanding of 
ancient and medieval music. It is interesting, for exam- 
ple, to wonder how a man who has had the honor to 
lecture at Princeton could state seriously that “the Chris- 
tian Church had been getting more and more of a 
strangle-hold on music, insisting that only the monks 
had brains enough to write or perform it.” A strange 
statement from the lips of a Princeton lecturer! 

Brief biographies of great composers from Bach to 
Tchaikowsky follow, and comprise roughly three-fourths 
of the volume. The remaining quarter is a rather dull 
catalog of names and probable origins of the folk- 
songs of various nations. Puzzling to one who has the 
impression that Dr. Spaeth is interested in present day 
music, is the thoroughly inadequate account of modern 
and contemporary composers. Berlioz, Rimsky-Korsakov 
and Moussorgsky are thrown into a chapter called Odds 
and Ends, Stravinsky is relegated to a line or two, and 
Ravel is not mentioned at all. 























ART 


THE most interesting—and to me the most important— 
exhibition currently on view in New York consists of a 
single work of art being shown at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries. It is an altar-piece in twelve small panels attribu- 
ted to Francesco da Franceschi. The subject is the Life 
of Saint Peter, and the approximate date of production 
would be the late fifteenth century. Of course very little 
was known about the individual artists of this period, 
and it is only by means of archeological detective work 
based upon purely circumstantial evidence that we are 
even able to say who is likely to have painted such a 
work. Most of us of the twentieth century like to be 
able to associate a fine artistic achievement with a 
specific artist, and if it gives us comfort to do so, there 
is certainly nothing sinful in this rather common prac- 
tice. 

This altarpiece, more than anything I have recently 
seen, pulls one back with a jerk to a realization of just 
how greatly not only religious art but all decorative 
art—that is to say art associated with architecture—has 
deteriorated in the last four centuries. Admittedly one 
must use a little imagination when one sees the twelve 
panels hanging upon the walls of Knoedler and Com- 
pany’s gallery, since they were originally intended to 
be seen as an ensemble and not as four longitudinal 
triptychs. Yet even so their architectural value, the bril- 
liant way in which the panels are related to each other 
by means not only of color but also of design, emerges 
upon very little use of the imagination. The top three 
panels represent Our Lord in the center with Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul on either side. The second row 
down represents three incidents boldly drawn together 
by the use of an identical color scheme for the pre- 
dominant middleground of water. The short group from 
the top is unified both by color and by design, while the 
bottom group is predominantly unified by design, the 
two outer designs repeating the same architectural sub- 
ject—a prison—with only incidental differences, while 
the middle panel shows this same architectural design 
in the distant background. Any person inclined to feel 
that the primitives are not worth while because their 
artists “did not know how to draw” might well examine 
these twelve panels. Perhaps the painter’s knowledge of 
anatomy and perspective was not as perfect as that of 
some of his successors: his knowledge of organization 
and design is infinitely greater. And it somehow seems 
to me a more human way to make beautiful the house 
of the Lord to place in it objects of good design than 
it is to place in it skilful imitations of His handiwork. 
No matter how good these imitations may be, I feel sure 
that it is our human task to produce in a human way, 
not to try to imitate the Divine way. 

This is perhaps one reason why I am getting very 
bored with the kind of modern painting which represents 
every leaf on the tree and every wrinkle on the face— 
and does nothing much else. Some of the Dutch masters 
went to a good deal of trouble with their leaves and 
their wrinkles, and I have always admired them in- 
ordinately. But they did a great deal more than bother 
with leaves and wrinkles. We have a whole school of 
American contemporary artists who seem to consider 
the leaf and the wrinkle as being of paramount im- 
portance. They may make a slight allowance for propa- 
ganda for some school of sociological thought, as being 
a matter of secondary importance. But the question of 
human values, very often of spiritual values, which did 
concern the Dutch, seems to give them no concern what- 
ever. Despite their great and excellent skill, I wish to 
register a certain boredom with the works of such 
artists as Luigi Lucione (now being shown at the Fera- 
gil Galleries), Grant Wood, Peter Blume, Audrey Buller, 
etc. Harry Lorin BINsse 


THEATRE 


OF MICE AND MEN. New York has another hit in Sam 
H. Harris’s production, Of Mice and Men, written by 
John Steinbeck, staged by George S. Kaufman, and pro- 
duced at the Music Box. The extraordinary success of 
this play, which in itself is a pathological document, calls 
for some discussion here. 

What is there about it that nightly packs the Music 
Box? Reading it in manuscript a less intrepid producer 
than Mr. Harris would have been afraid of it—and with 
excellent reason. Reading a synopsis of the plot, most 
theatregoers would be repelled. It is a play about tramps 
—not a subject that appeals to many of us. Moreover, 
the chief character in the drama is a feeble-minded 
tramp—a giant in bulk and strength, who loves animals, 
who is drawn to beauty and who inevitably and uncon- 
sciously destroys both when he finds them. The language 
of the play is the language tramps use—vulgar always, 
occasionally very dirty and unquestionably true to tramp 
life. Given these lines, these types and a background of 
open road and bunk-house, what is there about Of Mice 
and Men that mesmerizes big audiences? For there are 
good minds all around one in the crowded theatre, watch- 
ing, considering and weighing. Granting its vulgarity, its 
sordidness, its dirt, they are analyzing its appeal. 

The drama’s first appeal lies in the sincerity with 
which it is written. The next is the simple perfection of 
the acting by the giant and his associates. One cannot 
dismiss art like that with a casua! gesture of refusal. 
Then there is the appeal of the friendship between the 
giant and his pal—a friendship which leads the latter to 
guard the giant as if he were a baby, to stand between 
him and the world to the last possible moment and in 
the end to kill him to save him from capture and execu- 
tion by the law. Last and strangest of all, is the appeal 
of the subtle suggestion which runs through the dark 
play like a flickering flame, that there is genuine gentle- 
ness and a dawning aspiration in the soul of that doomed 
human bulk, and that he is treading his tragic way en- 
forcedly, with no choice, no idea of where it leads. 

In short, and now, we are getting at the answer, what 
is drawing the crowds to the Music Box—the thinking 
and the unthinking, the clean and the unclean—is a cer- 
tain quality which makes them overlook the play’s raw- 
ness, its sordidness, its dirt, and its savagery. Badly 
written, badly acted, and without that undertone, Of 
Mice and Men would have died after a few performances. 
Written and played as it is, it has a haunting and ter- 
rible vitality. Just the same I’d mark it C! 


SUSAN AND GOD. Rachel Crothers’ new play, produced 
by John Golden and put on at the Plymouth Theatre, 
should have been called Gertrude Lawrence and Susan. 
It is unquestionably Miss Lawrence’s personal appeal 
and brilliant acting which have lifted the comedy to its 
success. It is not one of Miss Crothers’ best, even though 
the box office at the Plymouth is selling out for every 
performance. Indeed, I can’t think of any other actress 
who could carry that particular play to such heights— 
though I can think of many good actresses who would 
swamp it or be swamped by it. 

The religious creed of human beings, whatever it may 
be, is a dangerous subject to make a comedy of. With a 
heavier-handed artiste than Miss Lawrence in the title 
role Susan would be as annoying to her audiences as she 
is to her circle of friends in the comedy. And she cer 
tainly would not have impressed and converted her 
drunken husband by her sincerity. Not even Gertrude 
Lawrence could quite put that over. However, the play 
contains plenty of Miss Crothers’ wit, and it is admir- 
ably directed and acted. It gives one a cheerful two hours 
in the theatre, even if one does not approve of its theme. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 








TOVARICH. A fairy tale of the new order, this con- 
verted play from the case-book of Jacques Deval main- 
tains the fanciful thesis that a Russian is a Russian 
whatever the color of his shirt. It is an alternately gay 
and pathetic account of impoverished Czarists in exile, 
directed with an admirable change of pace by Anatole 
Litvak. The plot hinges on the supreme irony whereby 
the Grand Duchess Tatiana and her husband, Prince 
Mikail, who have been entrusted with forty billion francs 
of the late Czar’s money, find themselves penniless in 
Paris. Rather than use the fortune for their own com- 
fort, they go into service for a bourgeois banker and, as 
maid and butler, exert a salutary influence on their em- 
ployer’s household. Their masquerade is exposed when 
a Soviet official comes to dine and they are persuaded to 
give up their trust fund for the salvation of Russia. 
Then, having clearly distinguished their fatherland from 
the present detested Red State, they elect to continue 
their secure and happy life below stairs. Memorable per- 
formances are given by Claudette Colbert and Charles 
Boyer as the charming, volatile expatriates and the 
capable cast includes Basil Rathbone, Anita Louise, Mel- 
ville Cooper and Isabel Jeans. (Warner) 


WELLS FARGO. The history of the famous express 
company which linked our coasts from 1840 to the Civil 
War is deftly entangled in a colorful romance to make 
this film both instructive and exciting. It is large scale 
Americana, recalling the ancient stage-coach, side-wheel 
riverboats and San Francisco in its riotous boom era. 
An agent for Wells Fargo, accompanied by his Missouri 
bride, opens a branch depot on the West Coast and is 
instrumental in averting a financial panic. Conflicting 
sympathies separate the couple during the Civil War 
but they are afterwards reunited. Such diverse person- 
ages as Lincoln and Lola Montez flash in the back- 
ground, adding authentic atmosphere and historical in- 
terest. Joel McCrea is the hardy agent and Frances Dee 
makes an appealing figure as his opinionated wife. Bob 
Burns contributes his leisurely humor to give the pro- 
duction perfect balance. From an abundance of material 
Frank Lloyd has drawn a sweeping picture of an en- 
grossing period which will provide a more than usually 
substantial thriller for young audiences especially. It is 
recommended highly for all. (Paramount) 


YOU’RE A SWEETHEART. This is a better grade mu- 
sical comedy which is as light in plot as it is light on its 
feet. A variety of novelty acts and pleasant tunes con- 
ceal the thinness of the story, however, and the players 
are generally expert. The manager of a Broadway mu- 
sical discovers too late that his New York premiere will 
conflict with a huge charity show; so he invents an 
Oklahoma oil king to buy up the entire theatre on the 
first night, thereby saving public interest for the next. 
The ruse is successful and publicity angles abound until 
the “millionaire” becomes attached to the show’s star 
and is exposed. All exit smiling in the end. Alice Faye 
and George Murphy shine in a cast including Ken Mur- 
ray, Andy Devine and William Gargan. The production 
is unobjectionable for general patronage. (Universal) 


SHE’S GOT EVERYTHING. In spite of its extravagant 
title, this film is poor in entertainment value and mud- 
dles its way through one of those off-again-on-again ro- 
mances to no apparent point. In order to pay off her 
father’s creditors, a girl becomes secretary to an eligible 
millionaire and her aunt conspires to inject romance 
into the relationship. Ann Sothern and Gene Raymond 
are the indecisive couple and Helen Broderick and Victor 
Moore add some futile comedy. The picture is unobjec- 
tionable. (RKO) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 





IN reviewing the year 1937, space permits inclusion of 
only the more notable events. . . . A new police technique 
was introduced. Traffic officers were ordered to stare sus- 
piciously at all drivers. Drivers guilty of any offense 
would, it was assumed, blush, look confused, confess... . 
The idea of knitting warm sweaters for poultry evolved. 
. . . Mounting sales of toothpicks indicated malnutrition 
decrease. . . . An elastic vest for heavy eaters was in- 
vented. .. . A rumor that King George VI intended to 
grow a beard proved baseless. .. . A movement to pre- 
vent passengers from calling Pullman porters George 
commenced. . . . An exhibition of paintings by insane 
artists was opened in New York. . . . Practicability of 
sit-down strikes by toreadors and lion tamers was 
studied. . . . Growing concern was noticed in various 
cities as house-wrecking crews were given incorrect ad- 


dresses. ... A parcel of fresh skunk skins in the mail 
disrupted postal service in an Eastern city. .. . King 
George praised an Irish-made bacon slicer. . . . In On- 


tario spankings were broadcast over a school’s radio sys- 
tem so that young scholars in other rooms could hear 
the program. ... The practice of husband-beating was 
curbed by a State law. ... A process for making women’s 
fur coats from cat skins made strides. . . . The foot-in- 
the-door technique employed by bill collectors was out- 
lawed by a Canadian judge. . . . American women may 
not slap firemen who arrive late at a fire, a United States 
judge decreed. . . . Experiments on gas-proof baby car- 
riages were continued in England. ... A scarcity of fine 
minds in the United States was discovered by a Columbia 
professor. . . . Secretary Morgenthau handed down a 
precedent, refused to send gold bars free of charge to a 
Wisconsin boy who wanted them to make toy soldiers. 
... A ninety-pound wahoo was caught in Bermuda... . 
Universities will not return tuition fees because graduates 
have not been successful in life, they decided when an 
unsuccessful man demanded return of his tuition fees... . 
When a Paterson, N. J., city horse staged a sit-down 
strike, officials renamed him John L. Lewis. . . . Sheiks 
began putting telephones in their desert tents. ... Re 
search revealed mastery over the bass drum is a matter 
of heredity. . . . American factories manufacturing me- 
dieval antiques were reported increasing. A movement 
to buy American-made antiques was urged. ... A father’s 
glass eye exploded at dinner with a loud report, causing 
shock to the family. . . . The Department of the Interior 
in Washington refused to get husbands for girls, follow- 
ing numerous requests. .. . 


A five-year-old wandering buoy was sought on Lake 
Erie. ... A kibitzer was fined ten dollars by a New York 
judge. . . . Efforts to prevent ladies from giving sugar 
to diabetic horses commenced. . . . Medical researchers 
held out hope of cure to pop-eyed persons... . An auto- 
mobile ran over and killed a fish near Ithaca, N. Y. .. . 
Bad weather was reported on Jupiter and Mars. ...A 
peculiar malady was reported. A young wife broke out 
with boils every time her mother-in-law visited her. The 
boils disappeared when the mother-in-law did. Physicians 
were baffled. ... Midwest panhandlers demanded a forty- 
hour week. .. . A grave shortage of corpses in Japan’s 
medical laboratories was advanced by some observers as 
the motive behind Japanese attacks on China. . . . Foes 
of divorce launched a campaign to urge wives not to 
correct their husband’s pronunciation in public; hus- 
bands, not to employ sarcasm when referring to the 
cooking. . . . Laws preventing autoists from driving soon 
after fights with mothers-in-law were urged. .. . An ef- 
fort to locate the wife of the Unknown Soldier was un- 
successful. . . . Lack of air conditioning, scarcity of 
radios, absence of golf facilities in American jails were 
criticized. THE PARADER 











